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2  books  for  the  improvement  of 
POSTWAR 

Physical  Education 


I 


TEACHING 

ATHLETIC 

SKILLS 

in  Physical  Education 
By  HENRY  C.  CRAINE 

A  timely  book  to  use  in  deTeloping  your  im- 
prored  postwar  physical-education  program  on 
the  Junior  and  senior  high-echool  lerel  1 

This  book  takes  the  individual  skills  of  8  differ¬ 
ent  sports,  and  makes  exciting  competitive  gamee, 
with  scoring,  of  them.  An  average  of  27  grad- 
Dated,  co-ordinated  skills  games  for  each  sport  I 
The  play  way,  with  no  monotonous  drill,  pupils 
improve  in  each  skill  of  a  sport,  and  learn  to  play 
the  sport  better.  Here's  a  program  that  you  can 
use  at  once  in  your  present  plans  —  with  classes 
large  or  small,  in  cramped  or  unlimited  space. 

215  competitive  skills 
gtmes  for  8  sports 

The  215  skills  games  in  this  book  are  the  big- 
muscle  activities  that  are  recommended  by  au¬ 
thorities.  The  games  make  exciting  fun  of  the 
regular  period.  And  the  7  chapters  of  Part  I  are 
devoted  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
teaching  of  the  modern  athletic-skills  program, 
according  to  accepted  educational  principles. 
Throughout  the  book,  there  are  suggestions  on 
obtaining  and  improvising  equipment  on  a  small 
budget.  Order  a  copy  today  for  10-day  free  exam¬ 
ination. 


- 1 

MODIFIED  I 
ACTIVITIES 

IN 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  DOREEN  FOOTE 

With  this  new  book  as  a  source,  you  caa  Mh 
the  modified  and  corrective  pupils  in  yoursaknl 
an  improved  program  that  will  be  the  envy  of  lb 
normal  pupils.  In  moat  schools,  '‘restrictsd"  Mf 
"handicapped"  pupils  are  left  outofaidsMb 
physical  education  program.  Tet  most  of  thm, 
for  their  own  good,  should  have  a  light 
program  suited  for  their  condition.  Intbisfks 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published,  the  author  piu. 
ents  a  practical,  tested  program  for  these  nsgliv 
ted  pupils. 

9  chapters  of  games 
and  activities 

Following  the  chapters  on  classification,  otgii- 
ization,  and  procedure,  the  author  offers  siai 
chapters  of  activities  and  games  for  modified  Mi  | 
corrective  pupils.  Descriptions,  roles,  anddki^ 
grams  make  the  procedure  for  each  activl^  «i  i 
game  clear.  And,  as  Dr.  Josephine  L.  Ratbkw 
states  in  the  foreword  of  the  book,  "  Even  lb 
teacher  of  so-called  '  regular  ’  classes  in  pi^M 
education,  who  may  have  exhausted  hisidssikr 
an  enriched  program,  can  get  suggestions  fns 
Modified  Activitiee  in  Physical  Education  for  ml 
ing  class  time  more  meaningful  for  everyone,  h, 
terms  of  a  greater  variety  of  skills."  Order  a  en/f! 
for  10-day  free  examination  today. 
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Foundations 

of  the  Reading  Program* 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director,  The  Reading  Clime, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Temple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Improved  Reading  Instruction  triotic  and  sincere  individuals  who 

Surveys  of  practices  and  results  background  and  experience  to 

have  indicated  significant  improve-  anything  else  but  assign  and  hear 
ment  in  the  reading  situation  b^  This  situation  has  been  corn- 

tween  the  two  world  wars.  These  pUcated  by  over-loaded  classrooms, 
gains  embraced  more  differentiation  at  The  effect  of  unqualified  teachers  and 
the  elementary  school  level,  a  trend  over-loaded  clawrooms  may  be  felt  for 
toward  the  systematic  integration  of  n^any  generations.  A  strong^  and 
the  language  arts,  the  development  of  united  teacher-lay  leadership  is  re¬ 
programs  for  systematic  guidance  in  quired  to  protect  our  children  and  to 
n>adin<r  in  paUpitp  and  iinivprsitipn.  save  OUr  democracy. 


Improved  Reading  Instruction 

Surveys  of  practices  and  results 
have  indicated  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  reading  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars.  These 
gains  embraced  more  differentiation  at 
the  elementary  school  level,  a  trend 
toward  the  systematic  integration  of 
the  language  arts,  the  development  of 
programs  for  systematic  guidance  in 
reading  in  college  and  universities, 
and  the  awakening  of  some  interest  in 
the  reading  problems  of  secondary 
school  pupils.  These  substantial 
achievements  provide  the  foundations 
for  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
individuals  in  a  great  democracy. 

The  last  world  war  called  attention 
to  the  serious  nature  of  illiteracy  in 
a  democracy  and  to  the  need  for  re¬ 
appraising  learning  aids.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  chalked  up  as  a  gain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  post-war  conditions  have 
created  a  teacher  crisis.  The  crucial 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers  has 
brought  into  the  profession  many  pa- 


Changing  Premises 

Investigation  in  the  fields  of  child 
development  and  of  learning  have 
modified  or  completely  changed  old 
premises  for  education.  Furthermore, 
these  studies  have  brought  into  clearer 
relief  the  premises  for  education  in  a 
democracy.  The  statement  of  prem¬ 
ises  provides  a  basis  for  evaluating 
modern  aids  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing. 

A  First  Premise.  Premise  One  may 
be  stated  this  way:  the  chief  goal  of 
education  is  personality  development. 


*  Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading  Disabilities,  February,  1947. 
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In  some  respects,  this  premise  con¬ 
trasts  the  goals  of  education  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  with  those  in  a  totalitarian 
set-up.  When  teachers  live  by  this 
premise,  children  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  and  live  in  compatible 
social  groups.  For  assignment  to  a 
class,  or  a  grade,  the  child’s  social 
development  rather  than  academic 
achievement  is  weighed.  However, 
this  premise  calls  for  the  analysis  of 
needs,  interest,  and  capacities  rather 
than  just  passing  the  child  on  from 
one  grade  to  another  with  un  analyzed 
learning  problems.  To  promote  ade¬ 
quate  wholesome  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  the  school  must  insure  the 
child’s  language  skills  (i.e.  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing)  so  that  they  are 
adequate  for  his  needs.  This  premise 
is  quite  the  converse  of  insuring  a 
knowledge  of  the  3-R’s  for  the  3-R’s 
sake. 

A  Second  Premise.  Another  prem¬ 
ise  permits  the  evaluation  of  reading 
in  relationship  to  other  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  aids:  reading  is  only  one  aid  to 
learning.  This  premise  is  significant 
because  reading  appears  to  have  been 
over-emphasized  in  the  past.  Text- 
,  books  have  held  sway  over  experimen¬ 
tation,  observation,  pictures,  movies, 
motion  pictures,  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
listening,  discussion  and  other  means 
of  education.  Examples  of  attempts 
to  develop  concepts  in  science,  social 
science,  and  mathematics  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  means  of  reading  are  abun¬ 
dant.  And,  too,  much  damage  has 
been  done  by  attempts  to  pass  on  the 
child’s  literary  heritage  through  the 
reading  approach.  Sometimes  teachers 
of  teachers  fail  to  improve  teacher 
competence  because  they,  too  have  used 
only  the  spoken  and  printed  word. 
When  reading  is  over-emphasized  as 


an  approach  to  education,  the  result 
is  verbalism.  And,  verbalism  is  a  fir 
more  serious  type  of  reading  problem 
— and  a  more  common  one — than  is 
inability  to  pronounce  words.  Hence, 
reading  is  only  one  aid  to  learning. 
A  variety  of  learning  aids  must  be 
used  in  the  classroom  to  develop  o<»- 
cepts,  or  mental  constructs. 

A  Third  Premise.  In  the  past,  the 
authors  of  textbooks  and  courses  of 
study  tended  to  treat  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  as  unrelated  “sub¬ 
jects.”  On  this  premise  educational 
practices  have  been  developed.  As  a 
result  of  these  practices,  much  teach¬ 
ing  effort  has  been  wasted  and  lan¬ 
guage  disabilities  have  been  fostered. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  child’s 
readiness  for  reading  instruction  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  oral  language  fa¬ 
cility — his  speech  development.  A 
child’s  readiness  for  writing  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  spelling,  is  measured, 
in  part,  by  his  achievement  in  reading. 
Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  state  a  third 
premise  this  way:  reading  is  a  facet 
of  language. 

A  Fourth  Premise.  The  “subject” 
of  reading  is  a  common  talk.  Those 
who  deal  with  reading  as  a  subject 
tend  to  believe  that  reading  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  word  recognition  problem  to  be 
mastered  in  the  primary’  grades,  or  at 
the  latest,  in  the  intermediate  gradea 
Frequently,  this  “thinking”  is  carried 
a  step  farther  by  those  who  expect 
reading  skills  to  be  developed  only  in  a 
period  set  aside  for  that  purpose  and 
by  a  special  reading  teacher.  This 
premise  is  a  double-barrelled  one 
which  may  be  stated  this  way :  reading 
is  a  subject  which  the  child  masters 
by  reading  reading.  The  utter  futility 
of  teaching  situations  based  on  this 
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premise  has  contributed  to  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  muddle. 

Speaking  and  writing  are,  or  should 
be,  processes  of  making  mental  con¬ 
structs  or  concepts.  Speech  noises, 
penscratches,  or  type  imprints  on  the 
page  are  symbolizations  of  experience. 
The  speaker  or  the  writer  b^ins  with 
his  experience  and  ends  with  a  symbol 
or  a  connected  set  of  symbols.  Mean¬ 
ing  is  in  the  relationship  between  the 
experience  and  the  symbols.  The 
words — spoken  or  written — have  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  that  they  represent 
experience— past,  present,  or  pre¬ 
dicted. 

A  fourth  premise,  then,  is  that 
reading  is  a  process  of  reconstructing 
the  fact&t  or  experience,  behind  the 
symbols.  Reading  is  much  more  than 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  Clues  to 
meaning  are  not  found  in  either 
speech  noises  or  printed  marks.  Many 
children  and  adults  can  pronounce 
words,  such  as  lugubrious,  dihedral, 
and  democracy,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  they  represent,  or  sym¬ 
bolize.  On  the  other  hand,  clues  to 
meaning  are  not  found  in  isolated  ex¬ 
periences.  The  individual  understands, 
comprehends,  or  gets  the  meaning  in 
reading  situations  when  he  recon¬ 
structs  the  experience  behind  the  sym¬ 
bols.  Meaning  is  derived  by  means  of 
an  associative  process  which  estab¬ 
lishes  language — experience  relation¬ 
ships. 

This  fourth  premise  has  far  reach¬ 
ing  implications.  It  changes  the  em¬ 
phasis  from  word  recognition  to  mean¬ 
ing.  It  makes  every  teacher  a  teacher 
of  reading  and  of  other  facets  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  makes  imperative  the  use 
of  many  types  of  learuing  aids  in  the 
classroom.  It  points  to  the  natural 
order  of  learning ;  i.e.  from  experience 


to  language.  It  makes  reading  read¬ 
iness  a  crucial  problem  at  all  levels 
of  instruction.  It  requires  every 
teacher  to  insure  learner  background 
of  information  in  a  new  learning  situ¬ 
ation.  And,  finally,  it  is  the  basis  for 
making  a  frontal  attack  on  that  most 
serious  reading  problem  in  our  schools, 
verbalism. 

A  Fifth  Premise.  A  number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  reading  lessons  in  schools  and 
homes.  The  chief  factor,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  the  assumption 
that  reading  is  something  the  child 
must  learn  how  to  do  upon  admission 
to  school. 

Reading  is  a  problem  in  communi¬ 
cation.  One  communicates  when  one 
has  something  to  communicate  to  some¬ 
one  else.  Hence,  a  fifth  basic  prem¬ 
ise:  Reading  is  a  social  tool. 

Effective  learning  begins  with  pupil 
needs.  These  needs  dictate  when  the 
child  must  read  or  write  or  speak. 
These  needs  dictate  the  use  of  skim¬ 
ming,  rapid  reading,  and  study-type 
reading  skills.  When  pupil  needs  are 
used  as  the  springboard  to  learning, 
he  learns  how  to  use  language  skills 
when  the  need  arises.  Experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  knowing  how  to  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  language  skill  does  not  insure  its 
usage  when  the  need  arises.  Hence, 
“knowing  when  to  read”  is  one  of  the 
chief  goals  of  instruction. 

Reading,  or  pronouncing  words,  to 
the  teacher  is  a  kind  of  social  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  this  type  of  social 
situation  falls  far  short  of  being  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  means  of  preparing  for 
effective  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 
Since  reading  is  a  social  tool,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  highly  desirable  to  teach 
children  how  to  read  in  situations 
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which  call  for  providing  information 
or  entertainment  for  contemporaries. 

A  Sixth  Premise.  Many  individuals 
give  lip  service  to  the  premise :  eU  any 
one  grade  or  age  level,  children  vary 
widely  in  their  levels  of  achievement, 
needs,  capacities,  and  interests.  Too 
often,  however,  this  is  just  more  verb¬ 
alism.  Witness  these  statements  and 
questions: 

“I  treat  all  children  just  alike  in 
my  classroom.” 

“We  grade  on  the  normal  curve.” 

“I  use  McGrates’  Fourth  Reader 
with  my  fourth  grade  class.” 

“I  use  Dr.  Dolittle’s  Second  Grade 
Speller  in  my  second  grade.” 

“The  first  grade  teacher  does  not 
send  me  all  second  grade  children.” 

“Where  should  I  (the  teacher)  be 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  ?” 

“How  am  I  going  to  get  them  ready 
for  the  sixth  grade,  if  I  don’t  teach 
fifth  grade  work?” 

“The  reason  we  can’t  teach  in  the 
high  school  is  because  the  elementary 
school  doesn’t  do  the  job.” 

“If  we  diflPerentiate  instruction  in 
the  lower  levels,  we  will  reduce  the 
range  of  individual  differences.” 

Such  statements  are  admissions  of 
confusion.  They  are  admissions  of 
failures  to  evaluate  premises,  of  cross¬ 
ed  premises,  of  verbalism,  and  of  prac¬ 
tices  that  conflict  with  professionally 
sane  premises.  In  situations  where 
this  confusion  has  been  reduced  or 
eliminated,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
parents,  teachers,  and  administrators 
-to  study  problems  cooperatively  and 
systematically  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Truly,  this  does  require  an  able 
and  enlightened  leadership. 

Since  premises  should  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  facts,  stwne  of  the  data  on 
child  development  should  be  reviewed. 


Children  are  admitted  to  most  first 
grades  when  they  have  attained  a  oe^ 
tain  chronological  age.  They  differ 
widely  in  their  readiness  for  reading 
in  capacities,  in  needs,  and  in  inte^ 
ests.  Probably,  very  few  of  them  have 
needs  which  must  be  satisfied  throu|^ 
reading.  At  the  end  of  the  first  grads, 
differences  in  reading  achievement  be¬ 
gin  to  assume  significant  proportion!  ' 
At  this  time  the  average  child  hat 
achieved  about  “primer”  level  reading 
ability.  The  range  is  from  reading 
readiness  level  to  about  “third  reader* 
level.  After  these  children  have  been 
in  school  three  years,  they  range  frcan 
“pre-primer”  level  to  “eighth  reader”  f 
level.  When  they  enter  the  fifth  grade,  I 
their  reading  achievements  range  from  I 
“pre-primer”  level  to  “twelfth  grade”  I 
level.  These  are  some  of  the  facti  ' 
which  are,  or  should  be,  known  to 
everyone  concerned  with  the  education  I 
of  children.  It  should  be  crystal  clear  | 
to  anyone  who  has  truly  lived  that  edit  I 
cation  increases  differences  among  a  | 
group  of  individuals. 

If  wholesome  personality  develop-  ^ 
ment  is  the  chief  goal  of  education, 
then  children  must  be  taught  in  de¬ 
sirable  social  situations.  This  has  at 
least  two  implications.  First,  instme-  j 
tion  must  be  initiated  at  a  level  where  i 
the  child  can  succeed.  The  teacher  ^ 
and  the  child  must  know  where  that 
level  is  and  why  it  is  desirable  to  be-  I 
gin  there.  Effective  learning  takes  I 
place  when  there  is  a  minimum  of  - 
frustration.  As  one  child  explained, 

“If  you  can’t  do  it  low,  you  can’t  do  ^ 
it  high.”  A  second  implication  lies  in 
social  grouping.  When  promotion  to 
the  next  grade  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  reading  or  any  other  type  of 
achievement,  the  teacher  must  /«a  ! 

large  numbers.  (And  how  many  chib  ; 
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dren  want  to  fail  f  Who  fails  f)  One 
certain  way  to  promote  maladjuat- 
menu  is  to  have  older  and  bigger  chil¬ 
dren  “reciting”  with  younger  and 
smaller  ones.  Education  does  increase 
differences.  It  behooves  the  teacher 
in  a  democracy  to  discover  those  differ¬ 
ences  and  to  capitalize  upon  them. 

Educational  practices  can  be  built 
safely  on  the  premise  that  differences 
as  well  as  lildenesses  characterize  a 
group  of  children  at  any  one  grade 
level.  Instruction  is  differentiated  to 
provide  equal  learning  opportunities 
in  the  classroom — to  underwrite  poli¬ 
tical  democracy  with  an  educational 
democracy.  Achievement  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
growth  and  needs  rather  than  in  terms 
of  class  average.  The  grade  classifi¬ 
cation  of  children  designates  social 
needs  rather  than  the  reading  difficulty 
of  the  instructional  material  to  be 
used. 

A  Seventh  Premise.  A  basic  prem¬ 
ise  which  has  implications  in  both 
teaching  and  supervision  may  be 
stated  this  way:  reading  sleills,  abU- 
ties,  and  attitudes  may  he  developed 
through  different  types  of  approaches, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
learner's  problem  and  the  competence 
of  the  teacher.  In  other  words,  there 
is  more  than  one  approach  to  reading 
instruction.  Factors  in  determining 
the  approach  include  the  child’s  needs, 
administrative  policies,  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  professional  skill  and  insight. 

Pedagogical  approaches  to  reading 
instruction  range  all  the  way  from  an 
all-out  basal  reader  approach  to  an  all- 
out  experience  approach.  In  general, 
it  appears  that  teachers  are  working 
in  the  direction  of  the  experience 
approach.  A  substantial  number  of 
teachers  in 'modem  schools  use  some 


modifications  of  an  experience  ap¬ 
proach.  Regardless  of  the  approach, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  systematic 
instruction  on  a  differentiated  basis. 

In  guiding  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  supervisors  must 
evaluate  the  level  of  professional  com¬ 
petence  of  each  teacher  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis.  Teachers  differ  in  their 
levels  of  professional  competence  just 
as  surely,  as  children  differ  in  their 
levels  of  reading  achievement  The 
level  of  professional  competence  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  use  made  of  basal 
text  books;  by  the  recognition  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  learning  rates,  achieve¬ 
ment  levels  and  needs;  by  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  social  basis  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  by  the  degree  to  which  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  language  arts  is  integrated ; 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  seman¬ 
tic  basis  of  language  is  recognized  in 
practice.  In  this  sense,  differentiated 
supervision  can  take  much  of  the  oour 
fusion  and  conflict  out  of  teaching. 

Retardation  In  Reading 

Retardation  in  reading  is  a  much 
discussed  but  not  generally  understood 
problem  in  education  and  psychology. 
Retardation  is  a  term  that  may  desig¬ 
nate  two  general  types  of  reading 
problems.  Included  in  the  first  type 
are  those  individuals  whose  hearing 
comprehension  exceeds  their  visual,  or 
reading,  comprehension.  There  is, 
however,  a  second  type;  namely,  the 
individual  who  pronounces  words 
rhythmically  without  reading,  or  un¬ 
derstanding.  In  short,  retardation  in 
reading  exists  when  the  individual  is 
not  achieving  up  to  his  capaci^  in 
reading  situations  because  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  language  skills  or  in  experi¬ 
ences. 

Oftentimes  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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oonfuse  general  mental  retardation 
with  reading  retardation.  Reading  re¬ 
tardation  has  been  found  at  all  levels 
of  intelligence.  While  it  is  true  t  lat 
retardation  in  reading  blocks  general 
educational  progress,  usually  it  .s 
more  specific  in  nature.  The  mentally 
retarded  child  cannot  be  expected*  to 
participate  in  the  reading  program  for 
children  of  normal  or  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  His  present  needs  require 
evaluation,  and  his  vocational  needs 
must  be  anticipated.  By  and  large, 
remedial  and  corrective  reading  pro¬ 
grams  are  desired  for  children  of 
normal  or  superior  intelligence. 

Surveys  of  unselected  school  popu¬ 
lations  reveal  two  startling  facts. 
First,  in  many  school  situations  of  the 
past,  remedial  and  corrective  programs 
were  designed  to  bring  “slow”  learners 
up  to  some  arbitrarily  established 
grade  average.  These  attempts  were 
made  in  spite  of  available  data  on  the 
limited  mental  capacities  of  some  of 
the  children  “below  the  grade  aver¬ 
age.”  Second,  in  most  school  situa¬ 
tions,  children  above,  as  well  as  below, 
the  grade  average  are  retarded  in  read¬ 
ing.  When  capacity  is  evaluated  in 
relation  to  achievement,  the  incidence 
of  retardation  among  children  at  or 
above  grade  average  is  as  high  as 
among  children  at  or  below  grade  aver¬ 
age.  In  fact,  there  are  school  situations 
where  there  is  a  higher  incidence  of 
reading  retardation  among  those  who 
achieve  up  to  and  above  “grade  level” 
than  among  those  who  achieve  below 
grade  average.  Hence,  it  appears 
necessary  (and  not  too  late)  to  come 
to  some  professional  understandings 
regarding  the  use  of  the  term  retard- 
alion. 


Types  of  Reading  Programs 

Three  terms  appear  to  be  generally 
accepted  to  designate  three  types  <rf 
reading  programs :  developmental,  cor- 
rective,  and  remedial.  There  is  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  de* 
velopmental  and  corrective  reading,  or 
between  corrective  and  remedial  read¬ 
ing.  Instead,  reading  problems  should 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  a  continuum. 
On  one  end  of  the  continuum  falls  the 
majority  of  reading  problems — the  de¬ 
velopmental.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum  falls  the  minority  or  “fag 
end”  group — the  remedial.  Corrective 
reading  problems  lie  between  the  reme¬ 
dial  and  the  developmental. 

Developmental  reading  is  a  term 
used  to  indicate  the  type  of  program 
required  t^r  the  majority  of  leameri 
in  element.- ry  and  secondary  schooli 
and  colleges.  Candidates  for  a  devel¬ 
opmental  program  have  achieved  i 
level  of  competence  commensurate 
with  their  needs.  In  a  sense,  their 
reading  achievement  is  equivalent  to 
their  experience  achievement.  Their 
level  of  visual  comprehension  in  read¬ 
ing  situations  approximates  their  level 
of  hearing  comprehension;  their  lan¬ 
guage  skills  are  adequate  for  their 
communication  needs.  In  other  worda, 
their  achievement  in  reading  is  about 
the  same  as  their  capacity  for  reading. 
Other  things  being  equal,  these  indi¬ 
viduals  have  achieved  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  school  situations  where 
instruction  is  differentiated. 

The  number  of  individuals  who 
qualify  for  a  developmental  reading 
program  van*  ^om  one  school  situir 
tion  to  another.  In  general,  sixty  to 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  need  of  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Developmental  reading  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  language-experience  re¬ 
lationships  (or  concept  development), 
attitudes,  versatility  in  reading  sit^ 
nations,  critical  evaluations,  appre¬ 
ciations,  use  of  references,  and  study 
techniques  and  conditions.  Since  this 
type  of  program  embraces  more  than 
reading  techniques  per  se,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it  must  be  shared  by  all 
teachers  who  guide  learners  in  their 
reading  and  study  activities. 

Corrective  reading  is  a  term  used 
to  indicate  the  type  of  reading  pro¬ 
gram  required  for  non-readers  and  re¬ 
tarded  readers  who  do  not  have  asso¬ 
ciative  learning  disabilities.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  are  two  major  types  of  cor^ 
rective  reading  problems :  language 
skill  deficiency  and  verbalism  (or  ex¬ 
perience  deficiency). 

The  most  obvious  ana  the  most 
easily  detected  type  of  corrective  read¬ 
ing  problem  is  the  inability  to  pro¬ 
nounce  worda  Many  non-readers  and 
most  of  the  retarded  readers  require 
corrective  reading  instruction.  This 
language  skill  deficiency  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  symp¬ 
toms.  These  symptoms  include  word- 
by-word  reading,  vocalization,  inser¬ 
tions,  substitutions,  regressions,  finger¬ 
pointing,  tensions,  and  the  like.  Faul¬ 
ty  habits  and  inadequacies  of  this  type 
may  be  corrected  by  b^inning  at  the 
learner’s  level  of  achievement  and  pro¬ 
viding  systematic  guidance  based  on 
his  needs. 

The  second  type  of  corrective  read¬ 
ing  program  is  required  for  those  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  language  facility  out¬ 
runs  their  background  of  basic  experi¬ 
ences.  These  indivil  -^Is  may  pro¬ 
nounce  words  with  unusual  facility. 
They  may  read  with  rhythm.  And 
they  may  achieve  respectable  scores  on 


a  verbal  test  of  comprehension  1  But, 
they  cannot  reconstruct  the  experience 
behind  the  symbols.  For  them,  lan¬ 
guage  is  empty  of  meaning.  This  is 
o^t  of  the  most  common  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  types  of  reading  disabili¬ 
ties.  This  situati<m  presents  a  correc¬ 
tive  reading  problem  in  the  sense  that 
the  basic  notions  of  reading  must  be 
revised  along  with  the  development  of 
concepts. 

As  matters  now  stand,  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  school  population  is 
in  need  of  a  differentiated  program  of 
corrective  reading.  In  general,  about 
five  to  forty  per  cent  fall  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  The  number  requiring  this  type 
of  help  depends  upon  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  as  re¬ 
flected  in  practices,  admission  and  pro¬ 
motion  policies,  the  extent  to  which 
instruction  is  differentiated,  and  so  on. 

With  a  minimum  of  additional 
preparation,  an  elementary  school 
teacher  can  deal  effectively  with  cor¬ 
rective  reading  problems  in  the  class¬ 
room.  When  these  problems  are 
assigned  to  classroom  teachers,  a  dif¬ 
ferentiated  program  of  instruction  be¬ 
comes  imperative. 

Corrective  reading,  then,  is  required 
for  those  whose  language  skills  are  less 
than  their  experience  and  for  those 
whose  language  facility  is  greater  than 
their  experience.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  language  facet  of  mental  constructs 
is  deficient  or  absent.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  experience  facet  of  men¬ 
tal  constructs  is  deficient  or  absent. 
Both  types  of  corrective  proUems  are 
menaces  to  emotional  health  and  social 
adjustment. 

In  many  school  situations,  teachers 
with  special  professional  preparation 
are  assigned  to  groups  of  children  in 
need  of  corrective  reading.  This  is 
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especiallj  desirable  when  an  inade¬ 
quate  developmental  reading  program 
has  permitted  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  number  of  seriously  retarded 
readers.  The  chief  danger  in  this 
approach  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the 
classroom  teachers.  Sometimes  they 
are  inclined  to  shift  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  guidance  in  reading  to  the  cor¬ 
rective  reading  teacher. 

The  term  remedial  reading  is  used 
to  designate  the  type  of  program  re¬ 
quired  by  retarded  readers  character¬ 
ized  by  associative  learning  disabili¬ 
ties.  These  individuals  experience  un¬ 
usual  difficulty  in  the  establishment 
and  retention  of  reading  skills,  espe¬ 
cially  when  a  visual-auditory  approach 
is  used.  They  are  the  individuals  who 
may  “learn  a  word  today  and  forget 
it  before  tomorrow.”  In  general,  they 
are  the  least  understood  of  all  who  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  learning  to  read. 
In  the  technical  literature  dealing 
with  these  problems,  remedial  reading 
cases  have  been  designated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  terms,  including  word-blindness, 
visual  aphasia,  alexia,  and  dyslexia. 

All  remedial  reading  cases  are  not 
alike.  Dyslexias  may  be  best  des¬ 
cribed  in  terms  of  a  continuum.  At 
one  end  of  the  continuum  are  the  mild 
dyslexias.  These  cases  may  have  one 
or  more  dyslexia  characteristics  of  a 
relatively  low  order.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  continuum  are  the  extreme 
dyslexias — the  total  non-readers.  They 
have  many  dyslexia  characteristics, 
each  of  which  may  be  highly  signifi¬ 
cant.  Differences  characterize  reme¬ 
dial  reading  problems  as  well  as  cor¬ 
rective  and  developmental  problems. 

The  following  are  smne  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  characteristics  of  a  remedial 
reading  case: 


1.  Non-verbal  intelligence  tends 
to  be  significantly  higher  than  verbal 
intelligence. 

2.  Visual-auditory  associative  learn¬ 
ing  tends  to  be  higher  than  visual- 
visual. 

3.  Visual  discrimination  for  word 
forms  tends  to  be  of  a  low  order. 

4.  Hearing  comprehension  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  than  visual,  or  rea^ 
ing  comprehension. 

5.  Auditory  memory  span  tends 
to  be  relatively  higher  than  visual 
memory  span. 

6.  Memory  for  related  material 
tends  to  be  relatively  higher  than 
memory  for  unrelated  material. 

7.  Oral  re-reading  tends  to  be  as 
unrhythmical  as  oral  reading  at  sight 

8.  “Central”  dominance  tends  to 
be  confused. 

All  children  with  reading  and  other 
types  of  language  disabilities  present 
emotional  problems.  Frequently,  these 
emotional  problems  are  reflected  in 
social  maladjustments.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  reading  problem  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  basic  personality  abberation. 
Frequently,  however,  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  is  achieved  in 
part  by  the  remediation  of  the  reading 
disability.  In  any  event,  psycho¬ 
therapy  must  complement  remedial 
reading  instruction. 

Approximately  one  to  five  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  experience 
difficulty  with  reading  because  of  asso¬ 
ciative  learning  disabilities.  Their 
problems  require  the  attention  of 
teachers  who  understand  them.  At 
present,  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to 
expect  the  average  classroom  teacher 
to  deal  with  special  remedial  reading 
problems  than  it  would  be  to  expect 
a  general  medical  practitioner  to  diag- 
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nose  and  correct  a  serious  visual  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  suanmary,  the  classification  of 
reading  problems  permits  better  per¬ 
spective  of  the  instructional  jobs 
ahead.  This  classification  is  one  step 
toward  a  thorough-going  program 
of  differentiated  instruction.  Other 
things  being  equal,  instruction  must 
be  differentiated  in  terms  of  learning 
problems.  Idiosyncrasies  in  learning 
to  read  are  real. 

Classification  of  Teaching  Procedures 

Teaching  procedures  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  in  terms  of  psychological  or  peda¬ 
gogical  bases.  A  psychological  classi¬ 
fication  includes:  visual  (or  non-oral)  ; 
visual-auditory  (traditional);  visual- 
auditory-kinaesthetic ;  and  visual-audi- 
tory-kinaesthetic-tactile  (or  Fernald 
tracing).  This  classification  of  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  emphasizes  the  tech¬ 
nique  used.  All  techniques — ^whether 
they  emphasize  visual,  auditory,  kin- 
aesthetic,  or  tactile  association — are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  association 
of  meaning  with  visual  symbols. 

The  psychological  basis  for  correc¬ 
tive  and  remedial  instruction  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The 
more  extreme  the  problem  is,  the  more 
difficulty  the  child  has  in  associating 
meaning  with  visual  symbols.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  have  associative  learn¬ 
ing  deficits  may  learn  by  visual  (non¬ 
oral)  or  visual-auditory  (traditional) 
methods.  Children  with  extreme  cor¬ 
rective  reading  problems  or  mild 
remedial  problems  appear  to  profit 
from  visual-auditory-kinaesthetic  meth¬ 
ods.  Most  remedial  reading  cases 
appear  to  respond  to  visual-auditory- 
kinaesthetic-tactile  (Fernald)  meth¬ 
ods.  Hence,  a  differentiated  psychol¬ 
ogical  approach  must  be  made  to  cor¬ 


rective  and  remedial  instruction.  (1) 
A  pedagogical  classification  of  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  includes  basal  reader, 
modified  experience,  and  experience 
approaches  (2).  In  general,  teaching 
procedures  vary  all  the  way  from  the 
exclusive  use  of  basal  readers  for  sys¬ 
tematic  reading  instruction  to  an  all- 
out  experience  approach.  The  pedo- 
gogical  basis  for  corrective  and  reme¬ 
dial  instruction  depends  upon  the  level 
of  professional  competence  of  the 
teacher,  the  interest  level  of  the  child, 
and  the  pr<^08is.  When  the  prog¬ 
nosis  indicates  rapid  progress,  a  basal 
reader  approach  may  be  satisfactory 
for  a  corrective  reading  case.  For  re¬ 
medial  reading  cases,  an  experience 
approach  or  a  modified  experience 
approach  is  usually  indicated.  (1) 

Remedial  or  corrective  reading  in¬ 
struction  begins  with  the  analysis.  All 
children  with  learning  disabilities  are 
frustrated  in  school  and  at  home.  Con¬ 
tinued  frustration  leads  to  emotional 
abberations,  reflected  in  social  malad¬ 
justments.  In  some  instances,  the  per¬ 
sonality  problems  have  presented  the 
initial  difficulty.  Hence,  the  analysis 
must  initiate  the  long,  slow  process  of 
rehabilitation. 

Any  individual  whose  language 
skills  are  inadequate  to  meet  his  com¬ 
munication  needs  is  in  trouble.  For 
normal  individuals,  reading  has  well- 
known  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
value.  Hence,  retarded  readers  and 
non-readers  stand  to  doubly  profit 
from  remedial  and  corrective  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  reading  as  a  learning 
aid.  Secondly,  through  reading  a  bet¬ 
ter  balance  of  values  may  be  achieved. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  poor — 
and  that  is,  poor  in  spirit.  Children 
in  need  of  corrective  or  remedial  in- 
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Btruction  are  poor  in  spirit.  Effective 
instruction  can  raise  children  to  new 
levels  of  performance.  It  can  help 
them  to  become  rich  in  spirit.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  contributions 
of  teachers  in  this  troubled  world. 

Arudygis  of  Reading  Problems 

A  child  with  a  reading  problem  can 
be  detected  in  the  primary  grades.  In 
many  schools,  there  still  prevails  the 
policy  of  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
reading  achievement.  Hence,  a  lack 
of  reading  achievement  is  usually  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  or  the  prime 
reason  for  questioning  promotion. 
Reading  problems  can  be  detected  in 
the  primary  grades,  but  unanalyzed 
reading  problems  usually  accumulate 
in  the  intermediate  grades.  At  this 
level  they  become  very  serious  because 
of  the  tendency  to  over-emphasize 
reading  as  a  learning  aid. 

A  reading  problem  is  an  individual 
thing.  Children  have  reading  prob¬ 
lems.  To  analyze  reading  problems, 
the  individual  is  studied.  To  arrive 
at  the  causes  of  the  problem,  the  child 
and  his  environment  are  investigated. 
The  study  of  the  child  is  guided  by 
questions  such  as  these:  Is  he  ready 
for  systematic  guidance  in  reading? 
What  is  his  capacity  for  reading? 
What  is  his  present  level  of  reading 
achievement  ?  Is  he  handicapped  by 
visual  inefficiency  or  a  hearing  impair¬ 
ment  ?  What  is  his  level  of  oral  lan¬ 
guage  competence?  In  what  kind  of 
emotional  climate  has  he  lived  ?  What 
is  his  level  of  social  competence?  In 
short,  the  teacher  is  not  dealing  with 
an  isolated  reading  problem ;  she 
studies  a  child.  To  understand  the 
reading  problems  of  the  child,  the 
teacher  must  understand  the  child. 


This  point  of  view  appears  to  chart©- 
terize  the  successful  teacher. 

As  implied  in  the  classification  of 
reading  programs,  there  are  reading 
problems.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
plural  nature  of  reading  problems. 
There  are  as  many  different  types  <rf 
reading  problems  as  there  are  childret 
and  environments. 

Research  has  indicated  that  there  is 
no  one  universal  cause  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems.  The  reading  problems  of  each 
child  are  characterized  by  a  cluster  of 
difficulties.  The  child,  perhaps,  might 
have  overcome  one  or  two  difficulties, 
but  the  mosaic  of  difficulties  has 
proved  insurmountable. 

Continuous  Analysis.  An  analysis 
of  a  child’s  reading  difficulties  should 
precede  instruction.  The  analysis 
affords  a  basis  for  determining  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  pedagogical  approaches, 
for  estimating  achievement  levels,  for 
predicting  probable  progress,  and  for 
resolving  emotional  conflicts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  analysis  of  needs  is  not  term¬ 
inated  with  the  scoring  and  interpre¬ 
tations  of  tests.  Instead,  this  is  where 
the  analysis  begins. 

During  the  initial  stage  of  this 
analysis,  the  child’s  insight  regarding 
his  own  problems  is  enhanced.  On  the 
basis  of  this  insight,  guidance  is  given' 
in  remedial  or  corrective  reading.  As 
the  child  progresses,  he  is  made  aware 
of  his  growth,  of  his  needs,  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  activities.  This  approach 
requires  every-day  analysis.  4 

Standardized  Tests.  Standardized 
tests,  scales,  and  inventories  are  useful 
in  many  respects.  First,  they  provide 
administrators  and  supervisors  with 
objective  evidence  regarding  pupil 
achievement.  Second,  they  provide 
norms  against  which  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  and  capacity  for  achievement 
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may  be  evaluated.  Third,  they  pro¬ 
vide  school  psychologists  with  objec¬ 
tive  techniques  for  measuring  apti¬ 
tudes  and  for  detecting  deficiencies  of 
such  functions  as  memory  span,  asso¬ 
ciative  learning,  and  visual  discrimin¬ 
ation.  Fourth,  standardized  tests  have 
furthered  professional  understanding 
regarding  the  nature  of  reading  read¬ 
iness,  the  complexity  of  the  reading 
process,  factors  in  the  capacity  for 
reading,  and  types  of  personality  prob¬ 
lems.  In  these  and  other  respects, 
standardized  tests  have  made  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  to  modem  programs 
of  differentiated  instruction. 

In  some  situations,  standardized 
tests  have  been  mis-used.  First,  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  of  achievement  in  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  do  not  provide  the 
necessary  information  for  grouping. 
They  do  not  provide  an  index  to  the 
independent  reading  level.  They  do 
not  provide  an  index  to  the  instruc¬ 
tional  reading  or  spelling  levels.  They 
do  not  provide  an  index  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  level  in  spelling.  They  tend  to 
place  the  child  at  his  basic  frustration 
level  which  is  one  to  four  grade  levels 
above  his  instmctional  level.  These 
statements  are  especially  valid  for  re¬ 
tarded  readers. 

In  the  second  place,  standardized 
tests  are  not  sensitive  to  small  incre¬ 
ments  of  growth.  Usually,  a  stand¬ 
ardized  test  is  designed  to  measure 
gross  gains  over  a  number  of  grade 
levels.  Hence,  their  value  as  a  means 
of  motivation  through  awareness  of 
progress  is  limited,  indeed. 

Third,  standardized  group  tests  of 
intelligence  leave  much  to  be  desired 
as  devices  for  estimating  capacity  for 
reading.  Generally  speaking,  reading 
ability  and  mental  ability  correlate 
only  about  .60,  leaving  many  un¬ 


accounted  for  factors  in  capacity  for 
reading.  Furthermore,  the  verbal 
nature  of  many  standardized  tests  of 
intelligence  precludes  the  possibility 
of  estimating  the  capacity  of  retarded 
readers  and  non-readers.  In  fact, 
some  widely  used  tests  of  intelligence 
are  reading  teste.  Too  often,  a  falla¬ 
cious  estimate  of  a  retarded  reader’s 
mental  ability  is  verified  erroneously 
by  means  of  a  reading  test  of  intelli¬ 
gence  I 

Fourth,  standardized  tests  of  read¬ 
ing  achievement  sometimes  prove  too 
cumbersome  and  round-about  for  get¬ 
ting  at  a  problem.  There  are  easier 
and  more  direct  ways  of  estimating 
reading  achievement.  Furthermore, 
there  are  short  cuts  and  more  func¬ 
tional  ways  to  detect  specific  needs  in 
word  recognition,  location  of  informa¬ 
tion,  critical  evaluation,  and  the  like. 
Reading  is  a  very  complex  process,  in¬ 
deed.  A  large  battery  of  standardized 
reading  tests  would  be  required  to 
evaluate  even  a  few  major  needs. 

Informal  Appraisal.  Probably  one 
of  the  most  direct  and  effective  means 
of  appraising  reading  levels  and  needs 
is  the  informal  inventory.  By  using 
a  graded  series  of  reading  materials 
in  a  given  area,  the  teacher  or  clini¬ 
cian  may  observe  responses  in  a  more 
nearly  normal  type  of  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  In  a  well-motiviated  situation, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  the  instructional  reading 
levels.  (2)  In  addition,  specific  needs 
may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  related 
needs  and  backgrounds  skills. 

After  the  child’s  achievement  levels 
have  been  estimated,  it  is  possible  to 
appraise  hearing  comprehension  by 
reading  to  him  at  successively  higher 
levels.  Hearing  comprehension,  de¬ 
termined  by  this  means,  provides  a 
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satisfactory  index  to  read  capacity. 

(2) 

The  techniques  for  an  informal  in¬ 
ventory  are  the  same  as  those  employed 
for  a  directed  reading  activity.  The 
procedure  may  vary  from  a  text-book 
to  an  experience  approach. 

An  informal  reading  inventory  has 
several  merits.  First,  the  teacher  is 
given  direct  evidence  on  achievement 
and  needs  in  terms  of  available  instruc¬ 
tional  material.  Second,  the  teacher 
is  provided  with  a  technique  for  de¬ 
tecting  every-day  needs  in  the  clasa* 
room.  Third,  the  child  is  “sold”  on 
his  needs  and  how  to  improve  his  sta¬ 
tus.  The  procedure  is  sound,  under¬ 
standable,  and  practical. 

A  Minimum  Analysis.  From  the 
above  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  reme¬ 
dial  reading  problems  require  more 
study  than  corrective  reading  prob¬ 
lems.  Retarded  readers  may  present 
either  corrective  or  remedial  problems. 
This  is  also  true  of  non-readers.  In 
some  instances,  the  underlying  cause 
may  have  reading  readiness  implica¬ 
tions.  Remedial  reading  cases  have 
more  learning  deficits  and  more  serious 
disabilities  than  corrective  cases.  Cor¬ 
rective  reading  cases  may  require  only 
minutes  of  study,  while  remedial  cases 
may  require  hours  of  investigation. 

For  corrective  cases,  these  questions 
require  attention:  is  the  child  ready 
for  systematic  guidance  in  reading? 
What  is  the  independent  reading  level  ? 
The  instructional  reading  level  ?  The 
frustration  level  ?  The  hearing  com¬ 
prehension  level  ?  What  is  the  instruc¬ 
tional  level  in  spelling  ?  The  achieve¬ 
ment  level  ?  How  does  the  child  feel 
about  his  problems  ?  Is  there  a  visual 
ineflBciency?  (2,  4)  A  hearing  im¬ 
pairment?  (2,  4,)  Is  the  child  physi¬ 
cally  ready  for  learning?  What  are 


his  chief  interests?  (8)  Every  clasa- 
room  teacher  must  have  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  Fortunately,  an  out¬ 
lay  of  only  a  few  cents  is  required  to 
make  these  systematic,  informal  ap¬ 
praisals. 

Additional  information  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  remedial  reading  cases.  Pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  beyond  that  re¬ 
quired  for  a  classroom  teacher  is  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  use  short-cuts  to  the 
study  of  remedial  reading  problems. 
Here,  again,  adequate  professional 
preparation  should  permit  the  reme¬ 
dial  reading  teacher  or  the  clinician 
to  study  the  problem  with  a  very  few 
gadgets  and  special  tests.  In  remedial 
cases,  these  additional  questions  re¬ 
quire  attention :  In  what  type  of  emo¬ 
tional  climate  has  the  child  lived  ?  (8) 
What  developmental  factors  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  disability?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  non-verbal 
and  verbal  intelligence  test  scores? 
Does  oral  re-reading  improve  rythm? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  as¬ 
sociative  learning  test  scores?  What 
are  the  relationships  between  memory 
span  test  scores  ?  Is  there  a  confusion 
in  “central”  dominence?  What  type 
of  remedial  reading  approach  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  interest  level?  (2)  What 
type  of  remedial  reading  approach  is 
indicated  by  the  case  typing?  (1) 
What  is  the  prognosis  ? 

Summary 

1.  Reading  is  only  one  aid  to  the 
development  of  language-experience 
relationships. 

2.  Retardation  in  reading  exists 
when  there  is  a  deficit  in  either  the 
language  or  the  experience  facet  of  a 
mental  construct. 

3.  Since  developmental  reading  in¬ 
volves  language-experience  relation- 
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ships,  all  teachers  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  phase  of  the  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

4.  The  major  instructional  job  in 
corrective  reading  is  the  reduction  of 
verbalism  through  the  use  of  other 
types  of  learning  aids. 

5.  A  second  instructional  job  in 
corrective  reading  is  the  improvement 
of  language  skjlls  up  to  the  point  where 
they  are  adequate  to  deal  with  exper¬ 
iences. 

6.  The  analysis  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems  begins  with  the  study  of  child  de¬ 
velopment. 

7.  The  analysis  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems  may  begin  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  standardized  test  of  reading 
achievement,  but  it  is  not  completed 
until  a  study  is  made  of  the  child  as 
he  reacts  to  the  instructional  materials 
in  the  classroom. 

8.  Intelligent  guidance  by  parents, 


teachers,  and  librarians  is  based  on 
information  regarding  the  child’s  in¬ 
dependent  reading  level  as  well  as  his 
interests. 

9.  Intelligent  guidance  of  reading 
in  classroom  situations  is  based  on  in¬ 
formation  Hoarding  the  child’s  in¬ 
structional  level  in  reading. 

10.  Sufficient  information  for  cor¬ 
rective  reading  instructi<Hi  is  available 
in  the  child’s  guidance  folder.  (Some¬ 
times  this  is  buried  in  the  principal’s 
files!) 

11.  Remedial  reading  problems 
may  be  detected  in  the  classroom,  but 
usually  they  require  a  detailed  study 
of  the  child’s  handicaps. 

12.  Remedial  and  corrective  read¬ 
ing  instruction  is  double-edged:  in¬ 
creased  language  skills  improve  com¬ 
munication  possibilities,  and  person¬ 
ality  development  is  enhanced. 
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The  Semantic  Basis  for  Reading* 
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Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


This  ig  not  a  technical  discussion 
of  semantics.  A  technical  dis- 
ciission  pre-suppoees  a  technical 
expert  and  elaborate  acquaintance  with 
the  several  approaches  to  semantics 
which  one  gathers  from  reading  about 
it.  It  involves  considerable  delving 
into  philosophical  implications,  and  a 
resolution  of  many  semantic  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  others,  which  that  read¬ 
ing  itself  presents.  This  paper  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  a  few  considerations, 
highly  non-technical  in  nature,  which 
teachers  should  keep  in  mind  when 
they  use  language  in  teaching,  when 
they  listen  to  language,  and  when  they 
try  to  teach  children  to  read  or  use 
books. 

The  very  fact  that  many  words  have 
different  dictionary  meanings  presents 
many  difficulties  to  children.  We  can 
never  be  sure  that  children  understand 
any  word  completely,  even  in  this 
limited  sense.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  The  Teacher’s  Word 
Book^  is  not  an  index  of  difficulty. 
The  phrase  in  which  a  word  is  used; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  figures  of 
speech,  especially  metaphor;  the  emo¬ 
tional  state  in  which  a  person  finds 
himself;  all  of  these  complicate  the 
situation.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  ex¬ 
amples.  Square  is  a  common  word, 
but  when  I  read  about  “The  Square 


Deal,”  I  do  not  think  of  a  geometrie 
figure.  I  think  of  social  concepts,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  trust- 
busters  and  the  muckrakers.  Carpet 
may  be  simply  a  floor  covering,  but 
if  one  is  “on  the  carpet,”  or  has  been, 
the  interpretation  changes.  Chair  is  a 
common  word,  and  in  its  ordinary 
sense  is  easy  to  understand.  But  if 
one  “occupies  a  Chair  of  Mathema¬ 
tics,”  the  picture  changes.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  just  what  mental  image  is  evoked 
in  you  by  that  phrase  ?  And  in  recent 
times  a  rather  horrible  phrase,  “to 
chair  a  meeting,”  has  come  into  the 
vernacular. 

If  one  were  a  comdemned  criminali 
that  same  word  chair  would  have  quite 
different  significance,  just  as,  in  a 
more  pleasant  vein,  the  word  ring  may 
suggest  an  annoying  intrusion  or  the 
very  welcome  sound  of  the  telephone, 
depending  upon  when  and  from  whcnn 
the  call  comes.  A  wedding  ring  is 
still  different. 

Other  types  of  difficulty  are  intro¬ 
duced  with  technical  or  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  uses  of  words.  A  plateau  in 
geography  books  and  a  plateau  in  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  texts  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illu¬ 
strate  some  of  the  semantic  difficulties 
implicit  in  reading.  The  implications 


*  Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  to  the  Ck>nference  on  Derelopment  Beading, 
Temple  University,  1946. 

1  Thorndike,  Edward  Lee.  A  Teacher'e  Word  Book  of  Twenty  Thousand  Words. 
New  York  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1962. 
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are  clear.  One  is  that,  in  the  absence  boor  a  farmer.  In  an  old  poem  the 
of  concrete  experiences,  one  cannot  be  Blessed  Virgin  speaks  of  herself  aa 
sure  that  words  have  significance  to  God’s  Wench.  Lewd  once  meant  uwr 
children,  or  to  other  readers.  Another  learned,  and  siUy,  cognate  with  the 
is  that  concrete  experiences  inevitably  German  selig,  meant  blessed. 
limit,  perhaps  distort,  the  meaning.  Trench  asks,  also,  why  it  is  that 
Third,  prejudices,  predisposition,  or  common  words  in  one  language  have 
other  emotional  factors  largely  define  no  exact  counterpart  in  others.  He 
the  significance  of  a  word.  To  insure  points  out  that  we  have  no  good  trans¬ 
proper  understanding,  all  of  these  fac-  lation  for  gemutlicheit,  weltschmerz, 
tors  need  to  be  considered.  bedinage. 

This  means  that  words  are,  in  most  And  so.  Trench  tells  us,  we  must  bo 
instances,  almost  incapable  of  exact  careful  with  words.  We  can  appre- 
definition.  This  is  a  major  premise,  hend  without  comprehending.  We 
Words  can  also  be  used  to  divert  the  must  understand  that  opposites  corn- 
reader  or  listener  from  the  truth;  as  plete,  whereas  contraries  exclude  one 
A1  Smith  used  to  put  it,  “Using  words  another.  A  person  may  be  prudent 
to  conceal  thought,”  or  to  cite  a  more  and  bold,  but  he  cannot  be  prudent  and 
classic  source,  “Making  the  black  rash. 

appear  white,  or  the  white  black.”  A.  P.  Herbert*  calls  attention  to  an- 

Bishop  Trench’s*  old  book  threw  other  semantic  difficulty  in  discussing 
much  light  on  this  subject.  He  said,  turgidity,  especially  of  much  oratori- 
“Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  cal  expression.  He  says,  “We  are  not 
thousand  subtle  and  precious  thoughts  attacking  ignorance,  but  inefficiency — 
have  been  safely  bedded  and  pre-  It  is  not  pedantic  to  bowl  straight,  nor 
served.”  is  the  umpire  snobbish  when  he  says. 

Another  indication  of  the  difficulty  ” 

of  definition  comes  to  mind  as  we  read  The  use  of  coined  words  or  of  lab- 
Trench’s  section  on  “The  Morality  in  ored  expressions  increases  difficulty  in 
Words.”  He  speaks  of  words  which,  understanding.  There  was  recently 
at  one  time  quite  respectable,  have  published  an  interesting  account  of 
taken  unto  themselves  sinister  or  de-  how  certain  Washington  bureaus  soli- 
generated  meanings.  This  fact  any  cited  the  help  of  a  “straight-bowling” 
even  casual  student  of  language  knows,  linguist  to  translate  their  “directives” 
but  it  is  still  interesting.  And  it  tells  and  other  forms  of  creative  expression, 
us  that  we  have  to  know  the  setting  One  price  control  item  tried  for  about 
in  time  and  place  if  we  are  to  under-  a  column  of  fine  print  to  define,  for 
stand  what  the  word  means.  the  struggling  businessman  who  had 

For  instance,  a  knave  was  once  just  to  follow  their  directions,  “ultimate 
a  boy.  Beldam  originally,  and  quite  consumers  of  eggs.”^  The  hero  of  the 
properly,  meant  fair  lady.  A  varlet  article  ended  the  problem  by  saying, 
was  a  serving  man;  a  leer  a  look;  a  simply,  “The  ultimate  consumers  of 

2  Supl«4,  Thomas  D.  8uple&t  Trench  On  Word*.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Soo.  1903. 

3  Herbert,  A.  P.  What  a  Word.  Doubleday,  Doran,  and  Co.  New  York.  19SS. 

4  Flesch,  Rudolph.  “The  Science  of  Making  Sense.”  American  Mercury.  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1945.)  Volume  LX.  No.  254.  p.  194. 
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eggs  Are  people  who  buy  ^gs  to  eat 
them.” 

Dictionaries  are  not  invariably  or 
uniformly  helpful  in  resolving  these 
problems.  Unless  a  child,  through  ex¬ 
perience  or  general  informatimi,  can 
find  some  clues,  the  ordinary  diction¬ 
ary  definition  may  be  far  from  clear. 
For  instance,  there  was  that  Chinese 
boy  in  one  of  our  own  schools,  some 
years  ago,  who,  during  November,  was 
reading,  with  the  rest  of  the  class, 
stories  bearing  upon  Thansgiving.  He 
read  about  celebrations  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present,  introducing  comments 
upon  Pilgrims  and  upon  turkeys.  He 
read  fairly  fluently,  and  pronounced 
words  well,  but  a  private  conversation 
elicited  the  fact  that  he  was  very  vague 
in  his  distinction.  That  is,  he  did  not 
know  the  differences  between  a  turkey 
and  a  Pilgrim.  There  was  that  fifth 
grade  in  a  school  under  survey,  who 
were  following  a  state  course  of  study 
very  precisely.  They  were  reading 
about  slave  state  “compromises,”  about 
“nullification,”  and  other  abstract  con¬ 
cepts.  Each  youngster  had  a  rather 
poor  dictionary,  and  he  looked  up 
words  he  did  not  know.  But  after  the 
lesson,  conversation  proved  that  not 
one  child  knew  what  those  words,  and 
many  other  words  meant. 

We  adults  frequently  find  diction¬ 
ary  definitions  troublesome  if  they  are 
out  of  the  realm  of  our  experience. 

Lloyd®  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  incomprehensibility  of  dictionary 
definitions,  as  well  as  about  gramma¬ 
tical  shibboleths.  He  points  out  that 
King  Alfred,  in  888,  used  none  (A.S. 
ne  and  one)  as  a  plural.  In  the  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind  Shelley  says,  “Be 
thou  me/* 


Mrs.  Hemans  sings,  “Whence  all 
but  he  had  fled.” 

In  My  Last  Duches,  Browning  says, 

“.  .  .  none  puts  by 

“The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you, 
but  /." 

He  speaks  of  how  the  same  word 
means  different  things  in  different  lo¬ 
calities.  In  England,  for  instance, 
slops  means  soft  or  semi-liquid  food, 
an  invalid’s  diet.  We  all  know  that 
bloody  means  one  thing  to  an  English¬ 
man,  another  to  us.  Call  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman  a  So-andSo  Thunder- 
storm,  and  he  will  smile  or  look  in 
amazement.  Call  him  a  verdammis 
Donnerwelter,  which  means  the  same 
thing  literally,  and  you  may  have  a 
fight  on  your  hands. 

In  speaking  of  dictionary  defini¬ 
tions,  Lloyd  quotes  the  Century  defini¬ 
tion  of  Pteroptochidaes:  A  South 
American  family  of  formacaroid  Pas¬ 
serine  birds  typified  by  the  genus  Ptep- 
optochous,  with  tracheophonous  mes- 
omyodian  svrinx,  taxaspidean  tarsi, 
opisculate  nostrils,  and  ten  primaries. 

If  that  disturbs  you,  the  same  help¬ 
ful  source  says,  “Taxaspidean,”  means, 
“Having  that  modification  of  the 
scutelliplantar  tarsus  in  which  the 
plantar  scutella  are  continuous,  rec¬ 
tangular,  and  disposed  in  regular 
series.” 

Another  aspect  of  semantics  comes 
about  through  emphasis,  intonation, 
and  accent. 

A  teacher  may  say,  “That’s  a  fine 
paper!’*  or  ** That’s  a  fine  paper,”  in 
one  instance  expressing  approbation, 
in  the  other  scorn. 

Try  reading  this  familiar  passage, 
accenting  it  as  indicated. 


5  Lloyd,  Charles  Allen.  We  Who  Speak  Englieh.  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.  1934. 
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**Wh(U  \B  man.  That  Thou  art  mind¬ 
ful  of  him  I” 

*^What  is  man,  That  Thou  art  mind¬ 
ful  of  him  ?” 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  unmis¬ 
takable. 

Walpole’s  Semantics*  discusses 
many  problems  of  understanding.  He 
particularly  emphasises,  and  with 
clarity,  the  factors  which  enter  into 
the  problem  of  definition. 

In  his  introduction  to  Walpole’s 
book’  Richards  says,  “Now  Semantics 
...  is  the  rationale  of  transition.  It 
explores  theoretically  all  the  problems 
which  come  up  when  we  compare  two 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing  ...  It 
finds,  inevitably,  that  in  the  formula 
both  ‘saying’  and  ‘the  same  thing’  are 
radically  ambiguous  .  .  . 

“The  dictionary  will  send  us  on  a 
long  tour  of  such  .  .  .  words  as  value, 
good  .  .  .  ,  essential,  true  .  .  .,  love  .  .  ., 
right,  and  duty.” 

“In  Plato’s  figure,  it  is  the  whole 
soul — not  the  intellect  alone — ^which 
has  to  be  turned  round  toward  the  idea 
of  the  good  if  it  is  to  see  the  tnith.” 

Walpole  says  that  words  acquire  the 
definitions  we  assign  to  them.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  assignment  differs  with  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  use  of  metaphor  or 
simile  is  another  disturbing  element. 

Literature  and  the  vernacular  are 
full  of  examples  of  these  complicating 
factors.  The  poets  tell  us  that  their 
loves  are  like  a  “red,  red  rose,”  their 
necks  are  “like  the  swan”  or  like 
“ivory  towers.”  The  Frenchman  may 
declare,  in  all  solemnity,  that  his  is 
his  “little  cabbage.” 


We  use  phrases  like  “The  New 
Deal,”  “Fifth  Column,”  “The  Labor 
Movement,”  and  each  of  us  interprets 
them  according  to  his  own  lights. 

These,  in  smne  sense,  represent  what 
Walpole*  calls  “defects  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  machine,”  which  should  be  “re¬ 
garded  as  direct  threats  to  our  sanity. 
This  subject  (Semantics)  can  be 
turned  to  very  queer  ends  by  people 
who  already  had  a  gleam  in  their  eye 
before  they  met  it,”  but  if  schools  and 
teachers  apply  its  teachings  sanely  and 
sensibly  it  could  go  far  toward  solving 
many  of  our  language  problems. 

In  fact,  the  very  defect  of  which 
Walpole  speaks  may  be  transformed 
into  an  element  of  richness. 

Part  of  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
be  surer  that  words  are  not  taken  out 
of  their  setting,  and  that  they  are  in¬ 
terpreted  in  terms  of  their  setting. 
This  matter  of  setting  includes  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  area  in  which 
a  word  is  used,  the  vernacular  which 
is  represented,  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  phrase  and  context  in  which 
we  find  it.  All  of  them  are  a  part 
of  the  semantic  basis  for  reading.  We 
teachers  must  understand,  and  must 
help  children  to  understand,  that  a 
word  in  and  of  itself  has  no  meaning, 
no  entity,  no  power  such  as  was  as¬ 
cribed  and  assigned  to  words  by  the 
mediaevalist.  We  must  help  children 
to  read  not  simply  words,  but  mean¬ 
ings.  And  we  must  realize  the  enorm¬ 
ous  iiriplications  in  that  word  “mean¬ 
ings.”  Some  of  these  implications 
this  paper  has  attempted  to  portray. 


8  Walpole,  Hugh  R.-  8emantir$.  The  Nature  of  Wori$  and  Their  Meaning.  New 
York.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.  1941. 

7  Ibid.  Pp.  14-1S-17. 

8  Ibid.  P.  167. 
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There  is  a  real  need  today  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  dynamic  in  the 
life  of  the  growing  child.  The  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  human  personality — the 
home,  the  school  and  the  church — 
must  be  better  advised  and  better  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  processes  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  the  conditions  which  quicken 
the  pulse  of  our  educational  system. 

New  vitality  can  be  injected  into 
the  educational  process  only  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  more  meaningful  thing — ^more 
meaningful  to  the  child.  It  becomes 
so  only  as  we  learn  to  enlist  the  child’s 
basic  desires  in  the  interest  of  educa¬ 
tional  objectives. 

Too  often  the  inner  life  and  inner 
needs  of  the  child  are  given  very  little 
consideration.  He  is  treated  as  a  mere 
learner,  a  passive  creature  upon  whom 
any  given  system  of  ideas  and  skills 
can  be  superimposed. 

But  it  is  precisely  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  behavior  problems  are 
most  apt  to  develop.  It  is  when  the 
essential  nature  of  the  child  is  ignored 
that  the  foundations  are  laid  for  de¬ 
linquency  and  maladjustment.  In  the 
behavior  problem  child  there  is  typi¬ 
cally  no  failure  of  capacity  or  under¬ 
standing,  but  a  failure  of  desire  and 
inclination — essentially,  a  failure  of 
dynamics. 


The  Activation  Process.  In  any 
learning  situation  three  variables  may 
be  recognized:  capacity,  opportunity 
and  activation.  In  the  school-room 
situation  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
equalize  opportunity  it  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  absence  of  any  close 
relationships  between  capacity  and 
achievement  must  be  attributed  to  in¬ 
equalities  in  activation.  Indeed,  might 
it  not  be  said  that  the  degree  of  relat¬ 
edness  between  capacity  and  achieve¬ 
ment  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
teacher  in  stimulating  the  pupils  to 
equal  effort? 

To  understand  how  success  in  acti¬ 
vation  is  achieved  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  reaction  systems  (cere- 
bro-spinal)  involved  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  mental  and  physical  skills  are 
influenced  not  merely  from  without 
but  from  within.  Accordingly,  they 
can  be  set  in  motion  by  given  external 
stimuli  only  if  they  have  been  brought 
into  appropriate  readiness  by  internal 
conditions,  by  impulses  arising  from 
internal  tissues,  from  conditions  of  the 
blood  stream  and  the  vital  organs. 

Since  these  internal  conditions  are 
governed  not  merely  by  vital  functions 
but  by  emotional  influences  they  can 
be  reached  and  significantly  affected 
by  appropriate  emotional  appeals.  It 
is  because  of  the  highly  variable  na- 
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ture  of  these  inner-states  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  not  equally  ready  at  all 
times  to  respond  to  the  same  external 
stimuli. 

These  facts  make  clear  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  purely  mental  or  ra- 
ticmal  approach.  It  gives  support  to 
the  view  that  man’s  essential  nature 
is  emotional  and  organic  rather  than 
intellectual,  that  he  is  a  creature  of 
the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  It 
further  makes  clear  that  teaching  is 
ineffective  if  some  preliminary  ground 
work  is  not  undertaken,  if  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  not  given  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  situation,  to  the  conditions 
which  enliven  the  process  and  give 
meaning  to  the  objectives. 

Indeces  of  Dynamics.  In  every  in¬ 
dividual  there  is  evident  a  certain  dy¬ 
namic  quality,  featured  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  he  may  be  moved 
or  stirred  to  given  types  of  action. 
Since  individuals  differ  considerably 
in  this  respect  it  should  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  establish  objective  measures  of 
this  quality  as  of  intelligence.  Until 
some  such  measure  or  index  is  estab¬ 
lished  we  shall  be  unable  effectively  to 
deal  with  personality  and  behavior 
problems.  Every  teacher  and  counsel¬ 
lor  knows  that  at  present,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  an  index,  important 
gaps  in  their  information  still  exists 
after  they  have  collected  available  data 
from  records  provided  by  the  home, 
the  school  and  psychological  tests. 

To  probe  the  individual’s  personal¬ 
ity  is  to  probe  this  dynamic  quality, 
a  quality  which  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  individual’s  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  but  his  basic  physiology. 
Recent  research  has  revealed  that  im¬ 
portant  personality  traits — including 
emotional  outlook  and  general  activity 


•  •  '' 
level — ^vary  with  the  oxidative,  meta¬ 
bolic,  and  glandular  functions.  ^ 

During  the  war,  when  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  morale  and  fighting  quality 
of  our  enlisted  men  was  of  supreme 
importance,  much  research  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  determination  of  the  vari¬ 
ables  capable  of  influencing  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  outlook  of  the  soldier. 
Attention  was  given  to  changes  in¬ 
duced  by  variation  in  oxidation,  in 
sugar  and  nitrogen  metabolism,  and  in 
insulin,  thyroid  and  adrenal  secre¬ 
tions. 

It  was  found,  for  instance,  that,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
blood,  emotional  changes  may  be  ob¬ 
served  ranging  from  euphoria  to  irri¬ 
tability,  and  mental  changes  varying 
from  alertness  to  profound  stuper  and 
coma.  Conditions  of  apathy  were 
found  to  depend  up<Hi  the  reactivity 
of  the  autonomic  system,  while  mood 
disorders  were  closely  associated  with 
variations  in  sugar  and  nitrogen  meta¬ 
bolism. 

The  establishment  of  such  corre¬ 
lates — details  of  which  cannot  be 
given  here — opens  up  new  possibilities 
in  the  fields  of  research,  or  therapy,  and 
of  guidance.  Many  of  the  more  baffl¬ 
ing  problems  of  behavior — those  per¬ 
taining  to  interest,  attentiveness  and 
drive — no  doubt  have  a  physiological 
basis.  May  it  not  be  that  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  and  that 
the  determination  of  the  dynamic  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  through  the  use 
of  a  battery  of  physiological  tests  will 
soon  become  as  much  a  part  of  coun¬ 
selling  procedure  as  the  present  use 
of  intelligence  and  educational  tests? 

School  and  Reading  Failure.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  effective  use  of  the 
above  procedure  consider  the  following 
case  record; 
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Two  sisters,  J.  R.  and  S.  R.,  age 
9  and  11,  were  brought  to  the  Clinic 
for  reading  analysis.  They  were 
bright  girls  with  I.  Q.’s  of  135  and 
137,  respectively.  But  from  the  read¬ 
ing  tests  and  some  supplementary  edu¬ 
cational  tests  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  girls  became  evident 
For,  whereas,  J.  R.  was  advanced  edu¬ 
cationally  more  than  two  years,  S.  R. 
was  barely  on  a  par  with  her  own  age 
group. 

Both  had  attended  the  same  school, 
a  private  school  in  the  suburbs.  In 
addition  to  the  differences  in  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  they  showed  dis¬ 
tinct  personality  differences,  which, 
curiously  enough,  paralleled  those  of 
the  parents.  Thus,  while  J.  R.,  like 
her  father,  was  active  and  energetic, 
S.  R.,  like  her  mother,  was  definitely 
on  the  inactive  side,  showing  consider¬ 
able  inertia,  particularly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Consistent  with  this  inertia  S.  R. 
had  difficulty  getting  to  school  on  time 
and  sometimes  had  to  be  brought  in 
by  her  mother.  Tensions  had  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  parents  owing  to  S. 
R.’s  failure  of  application  and  the 
mother’s  tendency  to  excuse  her  short¬ 
comings.  Similar  friction  had  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  mother  and  the 
school  principal  when  the  latter  de¬ 
prived  S.  R.  of  certain  privileges  fol¬ 
lowing  tardiness  and  repeated  failure 
to  do  her  home  work. 

Serious  emotional  disturbances, 
marked  by  crying  spells,  self-pitying 
attitudes  and  occasional  exclamations, 
such  as,  “I  want  to  die,”  had  charac¬ 
terized  her  behavior  at  the  time  she 
was  brought  to  the  Clinic.  These  dis¬ 
turbances  clearly  developed  from  a 
background  of  social  frustration  and 
inability  to  cope  with  the  general  sit¬ 


uation  either  at  schocd  or  at  home. 
That  the  problem  had  become  m<»^ 
acute  at  this  time  was  principally  du^ 
to  increasing  social  consciousness  at-jl 
tending  pre-adolescent  development  ' 

Since  the  difficulties  did  not  grow^j 
out  of  any  mental  incapacity,  a  de>; 
tailed  inquiry  was  made  as  to  her  basic  V 
physiology.  Test  results  revealed  suV  v 
normalities  of  basal  metabolism,  red 
blood  cells  and  of  blood  oxygen. 

Following  a  period  of  therapy  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  physician 
S.  R.  showed  considerable  improve¬ 
ment.  She  lost  some  of  her  excess  . 
weight,  was  more  alert  and  active  and  ^ 
found  her  home  and  school  work  much 
less  trying. 

Emotional  Factors  in  Reading.  The  ■ 
case  of  S.  R.  calls  attention  to  two  fao-' 
tors  in  maladjustment — ^the  inner  and, 
the  social.  Unhappiness  had  resulted 
when  S.  R.  found  herself  unable  to 
measure  up  to  social  expectations,  an 
inability  which,  in  this  case,  was  due 
to  special  inner  conditions. 

But  this  capacity  of  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  factors  to  affect  a  child’s  per¬ 
formance,  while  evident  in  most  learn¬ 
ing  situations,  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  acquisition  of  reading.  This  is 
because  of  the  wider  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  values  which  attach  to  reading. 
The  performance  level  attained  in  this 
regard  significantly  affects  perform¬ 
ance  in  every  other  type  of  subject 
matter. 

These  wider  implications  and  the 
resultant  social  pressures  are  not  lost 
upon  the  child.  They  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  to  mastery  and 
achievement. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  high  incen¬ 
tive  values  attaching  to  reading  may 
also  become  the  source  of  serious  enx^ 
tional  disturbance.  For,  should  the 
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child  fail,  the  significance  of  this 
failure  bears  down  upon  him  with  all 
the  greater  force.  He  is  deeply- 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  his  fellows 
with  whom  he  is  unable  to  keep 
abreast.  He  is  filled  with  anxiety  as 
he  faces  the  future,  realizing,  as  he 
must,  that  here  is  a  situation  which 
he  cannot  by-pass  and  in  which  even¬ 
tual  mastery  is  the  only  solution. 

But  there  is  still  another  angle  from 
which  these  social  and  emotional 
values  become  apparent.  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  vocal  adjustment, 
whether  in  reading  or  otherwise,  is 
affected  by  emotional  states  depending 
upon  their  intensity.  In  the  milder 
emotional  states  a  wide  variety  of 
qualitative  changes  in  the  voice  are 
noticeable.  Under  greater  stress  im¬ 
pediments  of  speech  may  develop,  or 
if  already  present,  may  be  greatly 
aggravated.  In  the  event  of  emotional 
shock,  there  may  be  stuttering,  mutism 
and  even  ccmiplete  paralysis  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

Didike  and  Aversion  for  Reading. 
In  spite  of  the  many  natural  incen¬ 
tives  to  reading  mastery  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  child  to  develop  a  dislike 
and  even  an  aversion  for  reading. 
When  this  occurs  the  cause  is  typically 
found  in  a  failure  of  those  directing 
the  process  to  understand  the  dynam<^. 
genies  of  the  situation. 

There  may  have  been  a  failure  to 
establish  readiness  before  entering 
upon  the  activity,  or,  having  entered 
upon  it,  the  individual’s  desire  for 
success  or  desire  to  attain  status,  has 
not  been  satisfied. 

Readiness  and  the  desire  for  status 
are  the  primary  factors  in  determining 
the  emotional  value  of  this  or  any 
other  activity.  Readiness,  so  far  as 
reading  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of 


age,  ability  and  interest.  Does  the 
child  have  any  need  of  reading?  Are 
there  any  questions  which  can  be  an¬ 
swered  throu^  reading  ?  Is  there 
any  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  the 
child’s  daily  life.  In  the  absence  of 
some  such  compelling  motive  progress 
is  apt  to  be  slow,  the  performance 
labored,  the  experience  distasteful. 

The  status  factor  enters  the  picture 
in  several  ways.  It  becomes  involved 
if  the  child  is  late  in  getting  started 
or  if  progress  is  slow.  Self-feeling 
and  ego  status  suffer  if  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  a  child  has  received  no 
instruction  in  reading  while  other  like- 
aged  pupils  are  already  well  advanced. 
Similar  impairment  of  the  ego  may 
occur  if  the  child,  after  being  success¬ 
fully  launched  on  the  process,  is  un-' 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  associates. 

The  disorganizing  effect  of  frustra¬ 
tion  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  ego 
impairment.  Serious  personality  dis¬ 
turbances  are  bound  to  develop  when 
the  child,  already  conscious  of  his 
failure,  must  also  bear  up  under  the 
abuse  of  his  fellows  and  the  reproach 
of  his  teachers.  The  natural  response 
of  the  child  under  these  conditions  is 
to  withdraw  from  the  situation  or  to 
become  defiant  and  rebellious. 

This,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  many  of  our  soKjalled  bad 
children  and  problem  children.  A 
teacher,  recently  assigned  the  task  of 
working  with  such  a  group,  many  of 
them  non-readers,  was  at  first  unable 
to  get  any  cooperation  whatsoever. 
The  children  (mostly  boys)  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  act  in  complete  defiance  of 
ordinary  school-room  decorum.  For  a 
while  it  was  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  forget  assignments  and  try  to  teach 
the  children  emoti<Mially.  She  went 
up  to  a  boy,  trying  to  forget  her  own 
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revulsion  and  the  boy’s  unkept  appear¬ 
ance.  She  seized  a  grimy  hand  and 
said,  “Tony,  what  do  you  like  to  do 
that’s  fun  ?”  She  talked  to  them  about 
sports,  about  their  interests,  even  good 
naturedly,  about  their  foibles  and  mis¬ 
adventures,  until  gradually  they  be¬ 
gan  to  think  she  was  “an  all  .*‘ight 
guy.”  Today,  through  a  continued 
policy  of  kindness  and  understanding 
— coupled  with  firmness — she  has 
gained  their  complete  confidence.  She 
won,  because  she  won  them  emotion¬ 
ally.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in 
reading,  interest  having  been  initiated 
by  having  the  boys  bring  their  picture 
and  sports  magazines  to  class  and  hav¬ 
ing  them,  not  leam-to-read,  but  read- 
to-learn. 

Without  a  doubt  many  of  the  with¬ 
drawals  and  antagonisms  encountered 
among  pupils  in  relation  to  their 
school  work  arise  out  of  conditions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  above.  Since  they  are 
occasioned  by  disturbances  within  the 
individual’s  emotional  life  they  can  be 
allayed  only  through  appropriate  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  needs  of  this  life. 

That  failures  or  thwartings  in  the 
reading  situation  should  bear  down  on 
the  child  with  such  poignant  effect  is 
due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  social  and  educational  implica¬ 
tions.  In  attempting  to  summarize 
the  conditions  under  which  such 
thwarting  and  such  unfavorable  atti¬ 
tudes  may  develop  the  following  may 
be  enumerated: 

1.  The  attempt  to  force  the  child 
into  the  reading  situation  prematurely. 

2.  The  assignment  of  reading  tasks 
that  are  too  advanced  or  too  difficult. 

3.  The  absence  of  any  needs  or  in¬ 
terests  which  might  be  satisfied 
through  reading. 


4.  The  use  of  undue  pressure  by 
the  teacher. 

5.  The  presence  of  undue  anxiety 
about  rate  of  progress  and  the  poesi- 
bility  of  disappointing  someone. 

6.  The  existence  of  sensory  handi¬ 
caps — visual  or  auditory. 

Reading  Facilitation.  But  there  ii 
no  reason  why  learning  to  read  should 
not — if  properly  handled — become  a 
happy  and  exciting  experience.  The 
principal  requirements  are: 

First,  the  establishment  of  rapport  • 
between  the  child  and  the  teacher — t 
relationship  of  confidence  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Second,  an  appropriate  selection  of 
material — appropriate  to  the  age,  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  the  child. 

Third,  encouragement  for  whatever 
progress  is  being  made,  with  graphic 
means  of  demonstrating  this  progress. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  adequate  incentives  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  what  a  child 
may  do  if  the  incentive  to  mastery  is 
adequate.  A  boy,  age  7,  who  had  had 
little  or  no  instruction  in  reading  was 
confined  to  a  hospital  for  a  period  of 
five  months  with  a  bone  .infection. 
Prior  to  entering  the  hospital  he  had 
developed  a  special  interest  in  comic 
strips  and  comic  books.  With  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  these  during  his  con¬ 
finement,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  in¬ 
dulgent  elderly  gentleman,  he  had  so 
far  progressed  that  he  was  able,  at  the 
close  of  his  confinement,  to  read  vi^ 
tually  any  of  the  material  made  avail¬ 
able  through  this  highly  illustrated 
medium. 

Summary.  It  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  a  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child,  as  of  the  adult,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  his  being 
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which  is  dynamic  in  relation  to  out¬ 
wardly  manifest  behavior.  This  inner 
being,  basically  physiological,  but  con¬ 
tinuously  affected  by  the  impact  of 
social  and  emotional  conditions,  is 
largely  responsible  for  differences  in 
personality,  in  interests  and  predis¬ 
position. 

Of  paramount  concern  for  the 
teacher  is  the  fact  that  the  reaction 
systems  (those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system)  within  which  the  skills  and 
patterns  of  external  adjustment  must 
be  established  are  continuously  being 
directed  and  reinforced  from  within. 
Not  only  must  the  teacher  learn  to 
understand  these  innner  forces  but  she 
must  develop  the  techniques  through 


which  they  may  be  mobilized  in  the 
interest  of  educaticmal  objectives. 

One  of  the  primary  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  today  is  the  estaUishment  of  ade¬ 
quate  measures  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  dynamics — differences  which 
are  no  less  important,  no  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  than  those  of  intelligence.  A 
combination  of  such  measures  with  the 
instructronal  techniques  necessary  to 
deal  with  them  should  help  to  solve 
many  of  our  school  room  problems, 
whether  these  relate  to  reading,  arith¬ 
metic  or  science,  whether  they  relate 
to  personality  differences,  thwartings, 
frustrations  or  any  one  of  the  behavior 
problems  which  baffle  and  bedevil  the 
life  of  the  teacher  today. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Critics  and  Cmsaders.  A  Century  of 
American  Protest.  By  Charles  A.  Madi¬ 
son.  New  York.  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1947.  xii  and  572  pages.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Madison  opens  this  very  interesting 
and  challenging  volume  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “The  quest  for  freedom  has 
been  a  basic  characteristic  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  from  the  very  beginning.” 
This  battle  for  freedom  has  resulted  in  an 
expansion  of  human  rights  and  the  gains 
made  have  been  achieved  only  after  long 
and  bitter  struggles.  As  the  concept  and 
content  of  freedom  evolved  through  the 
years,  the  critics  and  crusaders  fought  for 
it  over  and  over;  each  victory  appeared 
glorious  and  final  at  the  moment  of 
triumph,  only  to  disclose  other  and  more 
complex  adjects  of  the  hydra-headed 
enemy.  Driven  by  zeal  of  conscience  and 
by  a  strong  social  idealism,  reformers  and 
crusaders  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
greater  good  of  all  the  people.  It  is  with 
these  frontiersmen  of  freedom  that  Mr. 
Madison  is  concerned.  He  divides  his 
critics  and  crusaders  into  six  categories: 
the  abolitionists,  the  Utopians,  the  an¬ 
archists,  the  dissident  economists,  the 
militant  liberals,  and  the  socialists.  Three 
leaders  in  each  category  are  studied  and 
an  evaluation  made  of  their  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  A  laudatory 


essay  is  given  each  to  Oarrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  John  Brown.  The  three  ex¬ 
ponents  of  utopianism  are  Margaret  Ful¬ 
ler,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  ESdward  Bellamy. 
The  “free  ^irits”  who  believed  in  an  ideal 
society  uncoerced  by  the  rule  of  force 
are  Thoreau,  Benjamin  R.  Tucker  and 
Emma  Goldman.  The  dissenting  econo¬ 
mists  are  Henry  George,  Brooks  Adams, 
and  Thorstein  Veblen.  The  militantly- 
inclined  liberals  include  John  P.  Altgeld, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  and  Randolph  Bowine. 
Lastly,  the  socialists  selected  are  Daniel 
de  Leon,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  John  Reed. 
This  is  a  strange  galaxy  of  raical  leaders, 
but  as  fair  a  group  as  anyone  could 
select.  The  volume  is  highly  interesting, 
though  marred  here  and  there  with  annoy¬ 
ing  errors  of  fact  (Salmon  P.  Chase 
listed  among  the  prime  movers  of  Liberal 
Republicanism,  to  cite  just  one  such 
error)  and  some  uncritical  approaches  to 
certain  figures  (John  Brown,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson — to  mention 
but  three).  However,  Mr.  Madison  has 
done  a  superlative  service  in  presenting 
these  critics  and  crusaders  and  this  re¬ 
viewer  hopes  he  will  immediately  begin 
selecting  another  batch  of  our  leaders  for 
inclusion  in  a  second  volume.  —  Wiijjam 
P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 


Causes  0/ Reading  Failure 

By  HELEN  M.  ROBINSON 

Director  of  the  Reading  Clinic,  The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

ONE  of  the  acute  problems  of  ate  causes  of  severe  reading  retarda- 
most  schools  today  is  the  poor  tion  was  made  by  the  writer  and  re¬ 
reader.  Few  school  systems  have  ported  in  a  recent  book.*  First,  a  sur- 
made  actual  statistics  available,  but  it  vey  of  the  literature  was  made  to  de- 
ia  estimated  that  10  to  20%  of  the  termine  the  types  of  abnormalitiea 
pupils,  or  in  some  schools  even  a  larger  which  might  operate  as  causes  of  read- 
percentage,  might  be  classified  as  ing  failure.  Second,  specialists  who 
reading  problems.  Every  school  wishes  were  expert  at  determining  abnormali- 
to  prevent  this  type  of  failure,  but  ties  in  each  area,  were  selected, 
thus  far  none  of  the  means  available  Thirty  severely  retarded  readers  were 
have  been  entirely  successful.  One  examined  by  each  of  these  specialiste 
reason  for  this  inability  is  that  not  to  discover  abnormalities  in  each 
enough  is  known  about  the  factors  pupil..  Third,  all  of  these  findings  ; 
which  operate  as  inhibitors  of  reading  were  collected,  and  the  group  of  spe-  ■ 
growth.  The  purpose  of  this  article  cialists  sat  down  together  to  make  an  ', 
is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  evaluation  of  abnormalities  as  basic  to! 
causes  and  in  addition,  to  point  out  reading  failure,  or  co-incidental  with? 
Borne  means  of  evaluating  them.  it.  The  final  step  was  to  correct  one,^ 

The  literature  contains  hundreds  of  defect  at  a  time  when  it  was  possible,| 
books  and  articles  dealing  with  read-  and  note  the  effect  on  reading  growth.  ^ 
ing  failure.  It  includes  studies  of  one  If  necessary,  a  second  and  a  third  de-j 
or  more  causes,  theories  of  causation  feet  was  corrected,  and  the  effect  ofj 
or  speculation  as  to  what  might  create  each  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  read-"; 
Buch  a  difficulty.  It  is  generally  re-  ing  progress  made  by  the  pupil.  ' 
cognized  by  teachers  and  research  This  method  of  evaluating  causes  of 
workers,  that  learning  is  a  function  of  reading  failure  is  unique  for  several » 
the  whole  child,  yet  many  studies  have  reasons.  First,  an  attempt  was  madej 
been  limited  to  a  single  area.  Further-  to  consider  the  child  as  a  whole  by  de-lj 
more,  any  abnormalities  noted  have  termining  abnormalities  of  growth  and^ 
immediately  been  labeled  as  causes,  adjustment  in  all  areas.  Second,  j 
Since  it  is  so  important,  and  at  the  anomalies  were  not  labeled  as  “causes”  i 
same  time  so  difficult  to  identify  cause  until  the  correction  of  them  led  to  im-^ 
and  effect,  more  refined  research  tech-  provement  in  reading.  It  is  this  pro-^ 
niques  in  this  area  are  urgently  needed  cess  of  untangling  factors  and  placing 
at  present.  them  in  their  proper  perspective  which 

One  attempt  to  identify  and  evalu-  is  essential  at  the  outset,  to  determine 

1  Helen  M.  Robinson,  Why  Pupil*  Pail  in  Reading,  Chicagro:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  194S,  p.  357. 
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the  type  of  treatment  and  instruction 
necessary  for  correcting  the  specific 
reading  difficulty.  In  addition,  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  frequency  and 
potency  of  various  abnormalities  pro¬ 
vides  clues  which  should  be  helpful  in 
preventing  reading  failure  in  its  in- 
cipiency. 

The  data  secured  from  this  study 
pointed  to  several  important  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  it  revealed  that  while 
numerous  abnormalities  were  identi¬ 
fied  by  each  of  the  specialists,  when 
they  pooled  their  findings  concerning 
each  case,  fewer  abnormalities  seemed 
pertinent  as  possible  causes.  Finally, 
anomalies  were  corrected,  fewer  still 
appeared  to  operate  as  causes.  This 
would  indicate  that  many  abnormali¬ 
ties  among  poor  readers  are  coinci¬ 
dental.  Or,  it  might  mean  that  when 
a  pupil  is  handicapped  by  many  in¬ 
hibitors  to  learning,  he  is  unable  to 
compensate  for  them  or  to  learn  in 
spite  of  them.  However,  when  one  or 
more  are  removed,  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  others  may  be  made. 
Some  evidence  for  this  last  interpre¬ 
tation  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  severely  retarded  readers  exhib¬ 
ited  the  greatest  number  of  abnormali¬ 
ties,  while  fewer  were  found  among 
those  pupils  less  severely  retarded  in 
reading. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  conclusions  of  previous 
studies  considering  more  than  one  fac¬ 
tor;  namely,  that  causes  appeared  in 
constellations  rather  than  separately. 
The  composition  of  these  constellations 
varied  for  each  child,  which  means 
that  diagnosis  must  be  thorough  in 
order  to  identify  all  contributing  diffi¬ 
culties  and  provide  treatment  which  is 
meaningful  and  effective. 


It  should  be  noted  that  certain  types 
of  abnormalities  operated  as  causes,  in 
this  group  of  cases,  more  frequently 
than  others.  A  brief  summary  of  each 
will  be  given  separately,  but  attention 
should  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
each  was  evaluated  in  relation  to  all 
that  was  known  about  the  child. 

Maladjusted  homes  or  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  interfamily  relationships,  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  social  workers,  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  cause  of  failure  in  read¬ 
ing  among  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  studied.  This  is  a  factor 
which  has  not  been  given  great  weight 
in  previous  studies.  Learning  to  read 
usually  takes  place  in  the  school,  but 
the  effects  of  family  problems  seem  to 
carry  over  to  the  school  situation. 
Little  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
aspect  of  the  child’s  adjustment  in  the 
past,  partly  because  the  intricate 
family  relationships,  which  result  in 
a  child’s  maladjustment,  are  difficult 
to  elicit  from  either  the  child  or  the 
family.  However,  it  is  apparent  that 
teachers  and  school  personnel  should 
become  acquainted  with  means  of  de¬ 
termining  and  evaluating  these  rela¬ 
tionships  so  as  to  correct  them,  and  to 
take  them  into  consideration  in  pre¬ 
venting  reading  failure. 

Emotional  maladjustments  recog¬ 
nized  as  severe  by  the  psychiatrist 
were  considered  causal  in  about  a 
third  of  the  cases.  In  many  instances 
family  problems  and  attitudes  were 
basic  to  emotional  problems,  or  at 
least  the  two  operated  together  and  in¬ 
teracted.  This  factor  in  severely  re¬ 
tarded  readers  is  especially  difficult  to 
evaluate  as  a  cause,  because  as  Oates 
says,  “  .  .  .  personality  maladjustments 
and  emotional  tensions  appear  in  all 
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cases  of  reading  disability  .  .  .  To 
determine  cause  and  effect,  not  only 
the  present  personality  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil  must  be  considered, 
but  also  attempts  to  evaluate  them 
earlier  in  the  school  career  must  be 
made.  Unfortunately,  the  case  his¬ 
tories  did  not  provide  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  to  make  such  an  evaluation  pos¬ 
sible.  The  study  did  include,  how¬ 
ever,  a  list  of  the  specific  reactions  of 
poor  readers,  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  observation.*  However,  if 
schools  are  to  prevent  reading  failure, 
not  only  skill  in  diagnosing  these  diffi¬ 
culties  is  necessary,  but  also  means  for 
alleviating  them  must  be  provided. 

Visual  difficulties  identified  by  the 
ophthalmologists  were  found  to  be 
causes  of  poor  reading  in  half  of  the 
cases  studied.  Refractive  errors  and 
binocular  incoordinations  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  difficulties  found. 
In  some  cases,  both  were  operative. 
Glasses  and  orthoptic  training  were 
corrective  measures  used,  and  both 
proved  effective  in  improving  reading 
progress  in  some  cases.  This  finding 
is  significant,  because  school  visual  ex¬ 
aminations  have  most  frequently  made 
use  of  the  Snellen  Chart.  This  test 
identifies  only  the  common  refractive 
errors — near-sightedness,  high  degrees 
of  far-sightedness,  and  astigmatism. 
Pleasures  of  binocular  incoordinations 
are  not  ineluded  in  this  test,  and  eei^ 
tainly  should  be  one  of  the  factors 
evaluated  among  poor  readers,  or  in 
any  preventive  program  instituted. 

Inappropriate  adaptation  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  reading  seemed  to  be  a 
cause  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  cases 
in  this  study.  However,  it  is  prob¬ 


ably  a  more  potent  factor  than  was  in-  ® 
dicated  here,  because  it  was  not  always  ^ 
possible  to  obtain  data  on  early  teach- 
ing  methods.  This  lack  of  adaptation  ^ 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  one  case,  a  pupil 
who  had  an  auditory  memory  span  of 
only  two  to  three  sounds,  yet  had  been  ' 
taught  by  a  phonetic  method  which  he 
could  not  use  to  advantage  in  learning 
to  read.  Appraisal  of  aptitudes,  devel¬ 
opment  of  skills  basic  to  reading,  and 
adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching  is 
of  prime  importance,  both  in  remedial 
reading  and  in  preventing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  problems. 

Alexia  or  some  functional  or  struc¬ 
tural  deficiency  in  the  brain  as  identi-  1 
fied  by  the  neurologist,  seemed  to  opeiv  | 
ate  as  a  cause  in  less  than  a  fourth  of  | 
these  poor  readers.  This  finding  is 
particularly  important,  because  for 
many  years,  every  severely  retarded 
reader  was  thought  to  have  alexia,  and 
remedial  instruction  was  considered 
futile.  Since  nothing  can  be  done  to 
remove  these  neurological  difficulties 
when  they  are  found,  the  challenge  to 
research  workers  and  teachers  is  to  de¬ 
termine  adequate  means  of  teaching  ’ 
reading  in  spite  of  such  deficiencies. 

Speech  and  functional  auditory  dif¬ 
ficulties,  as  determined  by  the  speech 
specialist,  were  causal  factors  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  cases.  The 
only  speech  defect  identified  was  dy- 
slalia.  Cause  and  effect  of  this  factor 
in  relation  to  reading  disability  could 
not  be  clearly  determined,  and  it 
seemed  that  some  other  factor  might 
be  basic  to  both.  Very  short  auditory 
memory  span  or  inadequate  auditory 
discrimination,  which  were  considered 
the  functional  auditory  factors,  are 
two  jjossible  bases.  Others  are  emo- 


2  .Arthur  I.  Gate«,  “The  Role  of  Personality  Maladjustment  in  Reading  Disability,' 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Oenetie  P$ychology,  LIX,  (Sept.,  1841)  p.  82. 

3  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 
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tional  maladjustments,  and  slow  growth 
and  maturity  in  language.  Certainly 
speech  defects  in  school  children 
should  be  corrected,  if  possible.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  auditory  discrimina¬ 
tion  can  be  improved  through  train¬ 
ing,  appropriate  tests  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  early  to  children  who  do  not 
profit  by  phonetic  instruction,  whether 
in  remedial  instruction  or  in  the  de¬ 
velopmental  program. 

The  only  glandular  disturbance 
found  by  the  endocrinologist  was  mild 
hypothyroidism.  It  seemed  to  operate 
as  an  inhibiting  factor  to  reading 
growth  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
cases,  but  when  present,  its  effects 
seemed  to  be  very  potent.  The  fact 
that  hypothyroidism  interferred  with 
visual  training,  social  adjustment,  and 
physical  well-being  as  well  as  reading 
growth,  illustrates  its  significance. 
The  school  physician  should  be  alert 
to  the  presence  of  such  a  difficulty, 
and,  if  it  is  suspected,  he  should  take 
proper  steps  to  identify  and  treat  the 
condition  in  order  to  insure  academic 
and  general  growth. 

Hearing  loss,  identified  by  the 
otolaryngologist,  was  a  contributing 
cause  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
cases.  However,  without  correcting 
the  defect,  but  by  adapting  methods  of 
teaching  to  utilize  other  aptitudes,  the 
pupils  learned  to  read.  Recognition 
of  the  hearing  loss  is  very  important 
for  the  teacher  who  may  then  take  spe¬ 
cial  precautions  to  be  certain  that  the 
pupil  will  not  miss  parts  of  the  in- 
stniction,  and  also  that  she  may  stress 
methods  of  teaching  less  dependent  on 
hearing. 

General  phsyical  difficulties  noted 
by  the  pediatrician,  excluding  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  included  one  case 
where  malnutrition  seemed  to  leave 


energy  at  a  low  level,  and  mie  case 
with  a  heart  disorder  which  inter¬ 
ferred  with  school  attendance.  Most 
schools  are  alert  to  such  difficulties, 
which  are  discovered  before  the  pupil 
is  referred  as  a  reading  problem. 

Tests  of  preference  for  hand,  foot, 
ear,  and  eye  were  given  to  all  of  the 
pupils.  However,  since  the  specialist 
could  not  interpret  these  findings,  the 
results  were  not  included  among  the 
causes.  A  separate  study  of  this  fac¬ 
tor  seems  to  be  needed,  in  order  that 
clear  interpretations  can  be  made. 

Intelligence  and  verbal  ability  were 
adequate  for  reading  in  all  of  the 
cases  studied.  However,  these  two  fac¬ 
tors  must  not  be  overlooked  in  scho<d 
children,  because  inadequacy  in  either 
area,  or  both,  may  be  the  basic  cause 
for  lack  of  reading  progress. 

Attention  should  again  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that  these  causes  do  not 
appear  to  operate  in  isolation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  identification  of  one  is  not 
sufficient,  but  a  complete  appraisal  and 
evaluation  is  necessary. 

Such  a  study  of  severely  retarded 
readers  has  provided  clues  to  follow  in 
another  type  of  investigation.  It  was 
pointed  out  earlier  that  little  was 
known  about  these  children  and  their 
abilities  and  adjustments,  when  they 
first  entered  school.  Therefore,  a  sec¬ 
ond  approach  to  the  problem  is  to 
study  carefully  a  group  of  children  en¬ 
tering  school  in  order  to  identify  abili¬ 
ties  and  disabilities  of  pupils.  By 
following  their  progress  in  reading 
through  the  first  few  grades,  the  effects 
of  various  inhibiting  factors  may  be 
determined. 

Members  of  the  Staff  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Clinics  and  students  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  are  now  engaged  in 
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collecting  a  great  deal  of  information 
concerning  the  children  in  first  grade 
in  the  Laboratory  Schools.  Evalua¬ 
tions  of  visual  efficiency,  visual  percep¬ 
tion,  social  and  emotional  adjustment, 
and  dmninance  are  being  made.  In¬ 
telligence  test  data,  audiometric  re¬ 
cords,  and  results  of  physical  examin¬ 
ations  are  already  available.  By  de¬ 
termining  the  weaknesses  of  these 
pupils,  and  checking  their  progress  in 
reading  for  several  years,  the  patterns 


of  inhibiting  factors  may  be  more 
accurately  identified.  Means  of  test¬ 
ing  for  such  factors  is  also  a  problem 
receiving  major  attention. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  second  study 
will  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
initial  causes  of  reading  failure.  When 
inhibiting  factors  are  more  accurately 
identified  and  measured,  a  preventive 
program  can  be  developed  which  will 
reduce  the  high  percentage  of  reading 
problems  now  found  in  the  schools. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  Cultural  History  of  Education.  By 
R.  Freeman  Butts.  New  York.  The  Mc- 
Oraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1947.  lx 
and  726  pages.  $4.00. 

Professor  Butts  adds  to  the  title  of  this 
fresh  and  vital  approach  to  the  historical 
interpretation  of  cultural  and  education 
in  Ehirope  and  America  the  words,  “Be- 
assessing  Our  Educational  Traditions.” 
Dr.  Butts  proceeds  from  the  thesis  that 
education  is  an  essential  part  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  it  exists,  receives  its  mean¬ 
ing  from  that  culture,  and  in  turn  helps 
to  perpetuate  and  modify  the  culture. 
The  aim  in  writing  the  book,  as  stated 
by  the  author,  has  not  been  so  much  to 
emphasize  new  research  in  the  history  of 
education  as  to  aid  in  the  devitalizing  of 
the  teaching  of  the  history  of  education 
and  improving  the  use  of  the  historical 
approach  to  educational  problems.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  designed  primarily  for 
courses  in  the  history  of  education,  it  has 
also  been  prepared  to  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  for  other  tj-pes  of  study — elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary,  and  higher  education ; 
philosophy  of  education ;  principles  of 
education ;  curriculum  study ;  and  school 
administration.  In  any  such  survey  as 
this  there  must  necessarily  be  limitations. 
Dr.  Butts  has  deemed  it  wise  to  exclude 
consideration  of  the  non-European  cul¬ 
tures.  At  times,  too,  the  treatment  of  the 
great  social  and  intellectual  movements 
of  the  past  are  rather  briefly  considered. 
A  Cultural  History  of  Education  merits 


wide  adoption  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
education.  —  William  P.  Sxaxs,  New  York 
University. 

Textbook  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
By  Carney  Landis  and  M.  Marjorie  Bolles. 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1946.  xii  and  676  pages.  $4.50. 

Textbook  of  Abnormal  Psychology  has 
been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of 
undergraduate  students  whose  fleld  of  in¬ 
terest  may  lie  in  psychology,  education, 
sociology,  biology,  or  theology.  It  should 
be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  hope 
to  work  in  clinical  psychology,  teaching, 
or  social  work.  The  authors  follow  no 
one  theoretical  formulation  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  principles  but  rather,  in  eclectic  fash¬ 
ion,  they  present  the  best  and  most  ra¬ 
tional  explanations  of  behavior.  Psy¬ 
chology,  they  aver,  should  be  objective 
and,  in  light  of  this  belief,  they  present 
all  relevant  facts  and  theories  so  that  the 
student  may  be  stimulated  to  weigh  evi¬ 
dence  and  to  draw  conclusions.  The 
authors  stress  psychopathology  as  the 
area  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  difficult  anu  interesting  problems 
in  contemporary  psychology.  There  are 
thirty-six  chapters,  each  followed  by  a 
tersely-stated  summary  and  a  selected 
list  of  references.  Textbook  of  Abnormai 
Psychology  should  prove  a  valuable  volume 
for  a  year  course  in  the  fleld.  —  William 
P.  Scabs,  New  York  University. 


A  Clinical  Approach  to  Personality 
and  the  Disabled  Reader’ 

By  RUSSELL  G.  STAUFFER 
Supervisor,  Reading  Analysis  Division,  The  Reading  Clinic, 

The  Department  of  Psychology,  Temple  UnvjersUy, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  kinds  and  qualities  of  ad-  termine  the  underlying  cause  or 
justment  that  are  made  to  failure  causes,  is  complicated  by  the  relation- 
in  reading  are  an  index  to  the  ship  of  the  various  factors.  For  cor- 
child’s  personality.  His  attitude  to-  rection  to  be  adequate,  it  is  necessary 
ward  reading,  his  interest  in  reading,  to  find  out  whether  the  emotional  ten- 
and  his  emotional  reaction  to  reading  sions  are  antecedent  to  the  reading  dif- 
situations  indicate  how  the  child  has  ficulty;  whether  the  reading  disability 
learned  to  accept  himself  and  how  he  evtAed  the  emotional  disturbance;  or 
has  reacted  to  his  acceptance  by  others,  whether  the  reading  disability  and  the 
The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  emotional  disturbance  are  related  to 
define  personality  in  terms  of  the  dis-  some  other  factor.  6,  p.  4) 
abled  reader ;  to  discuss  techniques  for  At  all  times  it  is  the  entire  child 
measuring  personality;  and  to  present  that  must  be  understood,  but  more 
clinical  cases,  along  with  recommenda-  thoroughly  so  when  normal  adjustment 
tions.  and  development  are  being  disrupted. 

When  one  considers  the  facts  that  Therefore,  since  reading  is  one  facet 
success  in  school  is  so  largely  depend-  of  language,  which  in  turn  is  one  as- 
ent  upon  a  child’s  ability  to  read,  and  pect  of  personality  representing  the 
that  most  of  the  failures  in  the  ele-  dynamic  unity  of  an  individual,  it  is 
mentarv  school  are  in  reading,  the  the  personality  of  the  disabled  reader 
issue  becomes  decidedly  paramount,  that  calls  for  rehabilitation. 

Authorities  are  urging  acceptance  of  .  7*  o 

the  conclusion  that  failure  in  reading  What  is  Personality  f 

is  predisposing  to  social  and  emotional  Many  definitions  of  personality 
maladjustment.  Norman  Fenton  (4,  have  been  offered  by  authorities, 
p.  121)  points  out  that  the  child  who  While  each  is  more  or  less  adequate, 
fails  in  the  initial  reading  stages  will  they  vary  in  their  inclusiveness.  The 
be  hampered  not  only  by  retardation  geneticist  (7,  p.  461)  is  concerned 
but  bv  the  “carry-over  of  feelings  and  with  the  integration  of  an  individual’s 
attitudes  of  failure.”  Unprofitable  development  of  vision,  hearing,  motor 
and  unacceptable  social  behavior  are  skills,  memory,  language,  and  emo- 
penalties  frequently  exacted  upon  per-  tional  reactions  as  they  are  engaged  in 
sonality  by  inability  to  read.  (13,  p.  the  activities  of  seeing,  listening,  writ- 
214)  (8).  ing,  recalling,  speaking,  and  so  forth. 

The  attempt  to  sift  through  the  He  makes  a  two-way  approach  to  these 
maze  of  symptoms,  in  an  effort  to  de-  integrations  when  he  considers  them 
*  Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading  Disabilities,  February,  1947. 
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as  they  represent:  (1)  the  customary 
behavior  tendencies  of  a  given  individ¬ 
ual;  (2)  as  they  differentiate  between 
individuals. 

Shaffer  (11,  p.  282)  defines  person¬ 
ality  as  follows : 

“Personality  of  an  individual  may 
be  defined  as  his  persistent  tendencies 
to  make  certain  kinds  and  qualities  of 
adjustment  .  .  .  Physique,  intellect, 
motives,  experiences,  and  habits  all 
contribute  to  personality  and  not  as 
separate  entities  but  as  an  organized 
system.” 

He  feels  that  the  most  important 
aspect  in  the  investigation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  personality  is  that  of  “tracing 
the  origin  and  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  adjustive  tenden¬ 
cies.” 

Prescott  (10,  p.  113)  thinks  in 
terms  of  basic  personality  needs  of  de¬ 
veloping  children  and  groups  them  in 
three  cate^ries:  physiological,  social 
or  status  needs,  and  ego  or  integrative 
needs. 

Baker  (1,  pp.  83-97)  speaks  of  in¬ 
stinctive  drives,  sensations,  and  abili¬ 
ties  and  aptitudes  as  a  “basic  inven¬ 
tory”  with  which  each  individual  is 
equipped  for  life;  and  that,  as  time 
passes  and  experiences  occur,  the  total 
pattern  works  together  harmoniously. 
However,  if  distortions  or  imperfec¬ 
tions  occur,  the  entire  pattern  may  be 
thrown  out  of  focus. 

A  group  of  mental  hygienists  (14, 
p.  1 )  set  forth  the  following  statement 
which  seems  to  provide  a  summary  of 
the  goals  to  be  developed  when  the 
wholesome  personality  is  considered: 

“A  person  may  be  said  to  have  a 
harmonious  and  effective  personality 
if  he  is  able  to  accept  himself  and  the 
conditions  of  his  life  with  fairly  per¬ 
sistent  satisfaction;  if  he  is  normally 
acceptable  to  others  as  a  companion 
and  co-worker;  and  if  with  reasonable 


assurance  and  cheerfulness,  he  takes  a 
part  in  life  with  interest  for  himself 
and  benefit  to  society.” 

An  educator,  therefore,  should  be 
informed  concerning  the  many  impli¬ 
cations  in  personality  developmwit. 
Especially  should  he  be  aware  of  those 
positive  factors  that  comprise  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  a  wholesome  personality. 
He  must  know  and  understand  that  a 
personality  can  be  developed  within 
the  limits  of  a  person’s  physical  capa¬ 
city,  and  in  his  responsiveness  to  the 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  pattern 
by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Modifying  Influences  of  Social 
Relationships 

Attitudes  are  habits;  habits  of  men¬ 
tal  adjustment  to  life  situations.  They 
are  guiding  and  motivating  factors  in 
social  adjustment  and  in  rounding  out 
a  wholesome  personality. 

The  attitude  toward  reading  of  a 
child  who  has  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
learn  to  read  will  be  evident  in  the 
form  of  adjustment  he  makes.  He  may 
continue  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
reading,  while  rel^ating  thoughts  of 
his  failure  into  the  background,  and 
for  a  while  allowing  his  success  in 
other  school  areas  to  compensate  for 
his  obstructed  behavior.  His  attitudes 
may  become  most  unfavorable  due  to 
the  inevitable  tension,  frustration  and 
failure  to  achieve  according  to  the 
standards  of  his  associates.  Failure  to 
attain  a  valued  goal  undoubtedly  leads 
to  changes  of  experiences  that  form 
the  “core  of  meaning.”  (10)  (3)  (12) 
The  interest  and  curiosity  of  a  child  en¬ 
tering  school  life  may  be  noted  by  the 
activities  he  engages  in  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks.  In  most  instances,  all 
that  a  teacher  needs  to  do  where  favor¬ 
able  pupil  attitudes  and  interest  exist 
is  to  capitalize  on  them.  (2,  p.  261) 
Inventories  of  transitory  and  perman- 
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ent  interests,  and  the  development  of 
further  worthwhile  interests,  are  neces¬ 
sary  pre-requisites  to  success  in  read¬ 
ing. 

Failure  in  reading  may  break  down 
and  curb  some  of  the  child’s  interests 
and  curiosities.  The  frustrations  en¬ 
countered  may  block  naturally  expand¬ 
ing  interests.  Certain  areas  of  inter¬ 
est  may  be  poverty-stricken  because  in¬ 
ability  to  read  has  hindered  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  concepts.  This  may  in 
turn  result  in  restriction  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  accumu¬ 
lation  and  expansion  of  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences. 

That  interests  are  not  entirely  cast 
into  the  pit  as  a  result  of  reading  dis¬ 
ability  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  Such  fac¬ 
tors  as  intelligence,  maturation,  sex, 
and  so  on,  allow  for  expanding  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Where  remedial  procedures  have 
been  recommended,  a  first  step  has 
been  to  begin  with  the  existing  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  learner.  (2,  p.  261). 

Emotional  behavior  results  from  the 
influence  of  intentions,  such  as  desires 
to  learn  to  read  and  needs  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  the  situation  at  hand.  It  is 
the  interrelationship  between  desire 
and  success  that  leads  to  behavior  man¬ 
ifested  by  fear,  anger,  resentment,  joy, 
or  vanity.  (5)  The  degree  of  the 
emotional  behavior  invariably  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  value  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  places  upon  achievement,  or 
upon  the  value  that  his  parents, 
teachers  and  contemporaries  place 
upon  achievement.  The  subject’s  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  need  for  a  skill  such  as 
reading  is  influenced  by  experience 
and  his  own  deepest  attitudes. 

The  emotional  behavior  elicited  by 
a  situation  represents  a  form  of  con¬ 
duct  that  through  experience  has  been 
found  to  be  functionally  adequate  as 
a  means  of  relieving  tension.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  adjustment  is 


always  the  most  socially  acceptable 
one. 

The  ten  year  old  boy  who  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  will  acquire  some  other 
functional  means  of  attaining  success ; 
or  relieving  tension ;  or  maintaining  a 
form  of  equilibrium.  He  may  with¬ 
draw  by  shunning  the  reading  situa¬ 
tion  ;  he  may  be  satisfied  to  sit  by  and 
listen  to  others  read ;  he  may  be  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  that  he  will  be  asked  to  read 
next,  or  report  on  what  he  should  have 
read;  or  he  may  retreat  to  the  world 
of  fantasy.  The  restraint  imposed 
upon  him  by  reading  situations  may 
lead  to  stubborn,  resentful,  and  rebel¬ 
lious  response  of  a  varied  degree  of 
emotional  involvement.  Continuous 
failure  and  its  resultant  tension  may 
cause  him  to  resort  to  retrogressive 
maladjustment  by  excessive  attach¬ 
ment  to  some  adult  member  of  the 
family.  This  struggle  with  so  many 
emotional  tensions,  in  his  effort  at  ad¬ 
justment,  will  without  a  doubt  culmin¬ 
ate  in  excessive  and  inappropriate  pre¬ 
judices,  interests,  and  attitudes. 

Instructors  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  reading,  as  well  as  other  basic 
school  areas,  has  not  only  intellectual, 
but  also  emotional,  effects.  They  need 
to  know  that  the  richest  heritage  a 
child  possesses  is  his  curiosity  of  and 
interest  in  those  things  about  him. 
They  need  to  understand  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful,  confident,  happy  child  does 
not  need  to  resort  to  aggression,  to 
compensation,  or  to  escape,  in  an  effort 
to  adjust.  Above  all,  J(hey  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  child  is  in  constant 
need  of  assurance  that  they  have  faith 
in  his  ability. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  noted  that 
emotions  are  potent  factors  that  can 
seeth  about  within  the  areas  infused 
by  deep-seated  attitudes.  As  they 
brew  and  exhaust  the  human  energies. 
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they  force  interests  to  seek  any  adjus- 
tive  haven  available.  They  never  com¬ 
pletely  subside,  but  are  ready  to  flare 
up  consensually  by  seemingly  unrecog¬ 
nizable,  casually  related  symbols. 

Techniques  for  Measuring 
Personality 

Personality  traits  may  be  determ¬ 
ined  in  three  different  ways:  by  ob¬ 
servation,  by  rating  scales,  and  by 
questionnaires.  (11,  p.  291)  All 
three  of  these  procedures  are  employed 
in  The  Reading  Clinic  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.* 

Ohservaiions.  A  variety  of  rather 
precise  observations  are  recorded  dur^ 
ing  the  administration  of  an  Informal 
Reading  Inventory,  which  provides  a 
setting  that  simulates  reading  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  schoolroom.  The  materials 
and  procedures  employed  are  designed 
to  appraise  not  only  at  what  level  the 
learner  is  in  his  acquisition  of  reading 
skills,  but  also  the  level  at  which  he 
probably  could  be  succeeding.  This 
procedure  supplies  the  examiner  with 
systematic  means  of  appraising  a 
child’s  interests,  persistence,  ability  to 
concentrate  (2,  p.  439),  his  attitude 
toward  reading,  his  ability  to  evaluate 
and  draw  conclusions,  his  suggestibil¬ 
ity,  his  indecisiveness,  and  his  general 
emotional  overtones  evidenced  by  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  Noted,  among  other 
things,  are  such  symptoms  as:  head 
movement,  lip  movement,  nervous 
habits,  types  of  requests  for  help,  un¬ 
even  high-pitched  voice,  preoccupied 
inattentiveness,  and  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate. 

Standardized  tests  providing  more 
controlled  situations  offer  other  means 
of  evaluating  the  subject’s  reactions. 
Tests  of  capacity  used  at  the  Clinic, 
such  as  the  Revised  Stanford-Binet 


scale,  the  Grace-Arthur  Performance 
scale,  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  scale,  the 
Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude, 
the  Gates  Reading  Survey,  and  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  make  it 
possible  for  the  clinician  to  obtain  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  the  subject. 
Not  only  is  an  index  provided  as  to 
his  various  capacities,  but  cues  are 
supplied  to  his  ability  to  work  under 
pressure  of  time;  to  analyM  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  make  the  needed  muscular 
co-ordinations  for  successful  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  test  materials;  to  habits 
of  independent  behavior;  and  to  his 
adjustments  to  varied  challenges. 

His  behavior  during  rest  periods 
provides  another  observed  index  to  his 
personality.  Observations  are  made 
of  the  need  for  rest  periods;  his  curi¬ 
osity  concerning  things  about  the 
Clinic;  his  need  for  adult  affection; 
the  frequency  of  his  trips  to  the  toilet 
and  drinking  fountain ;  his  willingness 
to  associate  with  other  subjects  at  the 
Clinic;  his  shyness;  confidence,  or 
lack  of  it;  posture;  gait;  interest  in 
himself. 

While  these  methods  are  satisfactory 
ways  of  measuring  an  individual’s  con¬ 
duct  and  personality,  aerious  errors 
may  result  unless  they  are  carefully 
used.  The  examiner  must  avoid  pre¬ 
conceived  prejudices  and  conclusions; 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
materials  used ;  and  must  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  descriptive  concepts 
employed. 

Rating  Scales.  Personality  rating 
scales  in  which  some  other  person 
rates  the  subject  yield  more  controlled 
methods  of  determining  personality. 
Their  use  requires  some  insight  and 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  rater. 
After  the  rating  has  been  made,  the 


1  The  Beading  Clinic,  Temple  Univeraity,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa.  Dr.  Elmmett  A. 
Betta,  Director. 
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numerical  values  assigned  to  the  pos-  under  what  circumstances  these  re* 
Bible  responses  provide  a  graph  show-  sponses  are  exhibited. 


ing  how  the  different  traits  were  rated. 

Among  the  tests  used  at  the  Clinic 
are  the  Personality  Rating  scales  made 
available  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  This  scale  is  used 
primarily  with  the  younger  children 
referred  to  the  Clinic.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  separate  ratings  are  obtained  by 
the  parents  and  by  the  teacher. 

Another  test  employed  on  occasion 
is  the  Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Be¬ 
havior  Rating  Schedules.  This  is  a 
standardized  device  for ,  securing 
teacher  reports  concerning  the  child 
being  studied,  and  provides  an  index 
to  conduct,  and  to  mental,  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  characteristics. 

During  an  intermediate  interview 
with  either  one  of  the  parents,  a  Social 
Adjustment  Inventory  is  employed. 
The  inventory  was  devised  at  the  Tem¬ 
ple  University  Reading  Clinic  as  a 
means  of  approach  to  the  progress  of 
the  individual’s  adjustive  habits.  It 
provides  information  concerning  devel¬ 
opment  in  four  areas:  physical  habits, 
nervous  habits,  personality  checks,  and 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the  child 
lives. 

The  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
by  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll  is  also  used.  In 
most  instances  the  informant  is  the 
mother.  The  scale  provides  a  measure 
of  practical  abilities,  self-direction, 
and  social  responsibility,  in  progres¬ 
sive  stages  of  performance. 

The  traits  that  may  be  identified  in 
the  above  mentioned  scales  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  per¬ 
sonality  order  or  disorder.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  may  respond  well  to  authority 
in  one  situation,  and  be  extremely  neg- 
ativistic  in  another.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  be  more  important  to  know 
what  situations  evoke  certain  forms  of 
response,  and  toward  what  persons  or 


Questionnaire  Procedures.  Inven¬ 
tories  and  questionnaires  are  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  children  being  studied  at 
The  Reading  Clinic.  Since  most  of 
these  subjects  are  practically  “non¬ 
readers,”  the  inventories  are  adminis¬ 
tered  as  interviews.  When  favorable 
rapport  has  been  established,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  most  advantageous. 

One  of  the  approaches  employed  is 
the  Personality  Inventory  for  Child¬ 
ren  by  Fred  Brown.  The  inventory 
can  be  used  in  a  group  si^ation,  or 
administered  individually.  The  re¬ 
sponses  may  be  either  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’ ;  or, 
when  administered  as  an  oral  intei^ 
view,  the  subject  may  qualify  his  re¬ 
sponse  with  enlightening  derail.  It 
is  the  careful  investigation  of  specific 
responses  that  provides  the  alert  clini¬ 
cian  with  clues  indicative  of  personal¬ 
ity  trends. 

The  California  Test  of  Personality 
is  also  used.  It  makes  available  a  pri¬ 
mary  series,  and  an  intermediate  seiv 
ies.  The  tests  are  designed  to  reveal 
how  the  pupils  feels  and  thinks  about 
his  personal  and  social  adjustment. 
Scores  on  each  of  the  twelve  areas  are 
plotted  on  a  profile.  In  this  way  seri¬ 
ous  deviations  are  readily  detectable, 
and  those  components  needing  special 
study  are  revealed. 

The  Harry  J.  Baker  “Telling  What 
I  Do”  Tests  are  employed.  A  Pri¬ 
mary  Form  for  grades  four  to  six,  and 
an  Alpha  Form  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools  are  available.  Mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  test  scores,  plus 
an  examination  of  the  weightings  for 
each  of  the  possible  answers  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  serve  as  means  of  identifying 
tho(^  who  are  markedly  unadjusted. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  various  studies 
will  provide  the  clinician  with  a  sum- 
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mary  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
subject.  If  a  problem  exists,  the 
cause  or  causes  are  more  readily  iden¬ 
tified  in  terms  of  the  needs  evidenced. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  feelings  of  se¬ 
curity,  developing  self-reliance,  im¬ 
proved  school  relationships,  improved 
social  skills,  repeated  successes  in  read¬ 
ing,  constant  awareness  of  increments 
of  growth,  improved  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  better  home  relationships,  the 
advantage  of  viewing  the  larger  pat¬ 
tern  may  drive  the  wedge  between 
^^isolationism”  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  “one  world”  life  for  the  child  on  the 
other.  Only  then  can  guidance  and 
correction  approach  the  directness  that 
knowledge  of  the  child’s  needs  will 
dictate.  Then,  too,  the  remedial  tea¬ 
cher  may  more  nearly  represent  the 
“understanding  heart”  essential  to  the 
use  of  constructive  adjustments. 

CLINICAL  CASES 

Case  I.  This  is  the  account  of  a 
twelve  year  old  girl  who  was  referred 
to  the  Clinic  by  the  parents  because  of 
general  school  retardation.  The  school 
history  reveals  inadequate  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  poor  muscular  co-ordin¬ 
ation  in  kindergarten ;  irregular  school 
attendance,  unsatisfactory  reading  pn> 
gress;  frequent  school  changes  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  remedial  instniction. 

She  is  the  second  of  four  children. 
Her  developmental  history  was  normal. 
The  health  service  record  showed  that 
eczema  was  apparent  at  two  months  of 
age  and  persisted  until  she  was  five. 
A  helminthic  infection  was  reported 
to  have  been  present  from  the  time  she 
was  a  baby  until  she  was  eleven.  At 
two  years  of  age  she  had  a  severe  kid¬ 
ney  infection  accompanied  by  high 
fever,  and  since  then  her  temperature 
has  remained  constantly  above  normal. 
At  three  she  had  whooping  cough  and 
a  cough  lingered  for  almost  a  year. 


Allergies  to  many  things  were  report* 
ed.  She  indicated  confusion  in  peri¬ 
pheral  and  central  dominance. 

The  social  adjustment  inventory  in- 
dicated  that;  enuresis  was  evidenced 
until  seven  years  of  age;  she  is  easily 
exciteable,  nervous,  and  irritable;  she 
is  inclined  to  be  stubborn  and  is  much 
annoyed  by  teasing;  she  is  apt  to  get 
along  better  with  adults  than  childrea 
her  own  age. 

The  Brown  Personality  Inventory 
indicated  very  poor  adjustment:  there 
was  much  evidence  of  feelings  of  in¬ 
feriority,  and  a  serious  concern  about 
her  inability  to  succeed  scholastically 
and  socially.  The  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  rating  placed  her  quotient 
below  the  average  group  of  the  general 
population. 

Verbal  capacity  scores  placed  her 
in  the  average  group  of  the  general 
population;  non-verbal,  in  the  super¬ 
ior  group.  Hearing  comprehension  on 
the  Informal  Reading  Inventory  alto 
placed  her  in  the  average  group.  i 

Standard  achievement  tests  placed 
her  at  the  Third  Grade  level  in  lan¬ 
guage  areas,  and  Fourth  Grade  lev^ 
in  arithmetic.  The  Informal  Reading 
Inventory  placed  her  basal  level  at 
zero,  her  immediate  instructional  levd 
at  pre-primer,  and  her  frustration  lev¬ 
el  at  Second  Grade. 

Case  II.  This  is  the  account  of  an 
eleven  year  old  boy  who  was  referred 
to  the  Clinic  by  the  mother  because  he 
was  having  difficulty  with  reading. 
His  school  progress  record  indicates 
that  he  was  “over-active”  when  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  ;  frequent  school  absences 
necessitated  repetition  of  First  Grade; 
failure  in  reading  and  spelling  during 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  led  to 
special  class  instruction;  and  inade¬ 
quate  progress  in  Fifth  Grade  brought 
referral  to  the  Clinic. 
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He  i«  the  younger  of  two  children,  very  low  social  quotient.  He  scored 


Birth  was  normal;  difficulty  was  en¬ 
countered  in  finding  a  suitable  feeding 
formula.  There  was  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing;  excitement  still  causes  regurgita- 
ti<m.  He  was  slow  establishing  bowel 
control.  Enuresis  is  still  evident. 
Speech  development  was  slow.  At  the 
Clinic  a  vision  problem  was  noted,  and 
hearing  losses  in  both  ears  were  record¬ 
ed. 

The  mother  reported  that  she  re 
calls  with  considerable  anxiety  the 
fears  she  experienced  when  oral  read¬ 
ing  was  required  during  her  element¬ 
ary  school  training. 

The  personality  check  on  the  social 
adjustment  inventory  indicated  that; 
he  is  fastidious  in  choosing  food ; 
sleeping  habits  are  irr^lar;  nail- 
biting  and  nose-picking  are  evidenced ; 
bed-wetting  occurs;  OvX!asional  mild 
temper  tandrums  were  reported;  he 
has  earned  money  but  spent  it  unwise¬ 
ly  ;  masturbation  has  been  noted ; 
obscenity  was  reported ;  be  is  restless 
in  the  house  and  prefers  to  be  out¬ 
doors  ;  he  is  fearful  of  being  alone  and 
does  not  want  to  go  to  bed  unless 
accompanied  by  his  older  brother;  he 
fears  the  need  of  entering  Junior  High 
School  because  of  the  rough  fellows 
who  attend;  his  neighborhood  is  con¬ 
gested  and  generally  only  fair  physi¬ 
cally;  he  has  companions  of  his  own 
age  but  frequently  associates  with 
younger  children  to  whom  he  displays 
an  arrogant  air. 

The  Brown  Personality  Inventory 
showed  much  evidence  of  insecurity, 
irritability,  feelings  of  physical  inade¬ 
quacy,  and  feelings  of  inadequacies  in 
the  home  situation.  The  California 
Test  of  Personality  yielded  significant 
low  rates  in  the  areas  concerned  with 
social  standards,  family  relations,  and 
community  relations.*  The  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  rating  gave  him  a 


lowest  in  self-help,  occupation,  and 
communication. 

Verbal  capacity  scores  placed  him 
high  in  the  average  group  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  population ;  non-verbal  scores 
placed  him  in  the  average  group.  The 
former  test  yielded  a  spread  of  six 
years,  while  in  the  latter  he  did  better 
work  on  the  untimed  items.  Hearing 
capacity  on  the  Informal  Reading  In¬ 
ventory  placed  him  in  the  above-aver¬ 
age  group. 

Standardized  achievement  test  rated 
him  at  the  Fourth  Grade  level  in  read¬ 
ing;  Third  Grade  level  in  spelling; 
Fifth  Grade  level  in  arithmetic.  The 
Informal  Reading  Inventory  placed 
his  basal  level  at  zero;  his  instruc¬ 
tional  level  at  pre-primer;  and*  his 
frustration  level  at  third. 

Cast  III.  This  is  the  account  of  a 
thirteen  year  old  boy  who  was  referred 
to  the  Clinic  because  of  a  reading  and 
spelling  difficulty.  The  school  pro¬ 
gress  record  indicated  the  presence  of 
a  co-ordination  difficulty  during  the 
early  school  years.  His  performance 
during  First  grade  was  characterized 
as  that  of  an  immature  child  who  was 
not  ready  for  reading,  and  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  repeat  this  grade.  He  re¬ 
ceived  special  help  by  tutoring,  reme¬ 
dial  instruction,  and  clinical  advice 
during  his  school  career,  but  his  read¬ 
ing  problem  seems  to  have  grown 
cumulatively  worse. 

Birth  history  was  normal.  Loco¬ 
motion  and  dressing  were  slow. 
Speech  developed  at  the  normal  time, 
but  he  tended  to  speak  too  fast. 

The  personality  check  indicated 
that  he  weeps  rather  easily  when 
praised  or  reproached,  and  a  tendency 
toward  day  dreaming.  The  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  scale  placed  him  low 
in  the  average  group.  The  general 
picture  indicated  in  the  Brown  Inven- 
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tory  showed  strong  feelings  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  feelings  of  inadequate  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  school  and  the  home. 
Marked  deviations  were  apparent  in 
the  areas  concerned  with  personal 
worth,  social  skills,  and  anti-social 
tendencies  in  the  California  Tests  of 
Personality. 

Verbal  and  non-verbal  tests  of  capa¬ 
city  placed  him  high  in  the  normal 
group  of  the  general  population.  Dif¬ 
ficulty  was  encountered  in  tests  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  immediate  retention  of  re¬ 
lated  and  unrelated  materials  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  auditory  manner. 

Standard  achievement  test  scores  in¬ 
dicated  an  average  ability  comparable 
to  that  of  a  Fourth  Grade  child.  In¬ 
formal  reading  tests  indicated  a  need 
for  instruction  beginning  at  the  First 
Grade  level. 

Recommendations 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  three 
cases  vary  according  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  underlying  cause  or  causes. 
In  Case  I,  the  disability  has  its  origin 
in  a  general  history  of  physiological 
needs.  In  Case  II,  the  underlying 
causes  appear  to  be  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  immaturity,  along  with  some 
physiological  needs.  In  Case  III,  the 
cause  or  causes  point  toward  reading 
readiness  immaturity,  a  low  auditory 
memory  span,  along  with  the  resultant 
unfortunate  experience  of  failure  and 
inadequate  teaching  during  the  early 
school  years.  Therefore,  the  following 
recommendations  were  made: 

.  Case  I.  Provide  for  physiological 
needs:  a  thorough  physical  examina¬ 
tion  including  a  B.  M.  R. ;  a  neurologi¬ 
cal  survey. 

Inaugurate  remedial  instruction  at 
the  pre-primer  level ;  stress  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  during  the  instructional  peri¬ 
od;  employ  a  basal  reader  approach; 
handle  word-recognition  difficulties  by 


means  of  the  kinaesthetic  technique; 
discontinue  formal  spelling  instruo- 
tion  until  a  substantial  Third  Reader 
ability  is  acquired. 

Plan  for  wholesome  social  experi¬ 
ences:  individual  or  small-group  in¬ 
struction;  participation  in  group  or 
class  situations  which  do  not  involve 
the  basic  areas;  co-operation  of  home 
and  school  in  developing  more  gratify¬ 
ing  social  attitudes  by  avoiding  estab¬ 
lishment  of  false  loyalties  and  un¬ 
reasonable  standards  of  conduct. 

Case  II.  Plan  for  wholesome  social 
experiences :  individual  or  small-group 
instruction ;  participation  in  group 
situations  which  do  not  involve  read¬ 
ing;  cultivate  responsible  and  inde- 
{)endent  action  in  social  situations; 
and  establish  reasonable  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  home. 

Foster  emotional  stability:  require 
performance  of  routine  tasks  within 
the  range  of  his  ability  to  achieve; 
practice  and  training  in  independent 
“problem  solving”;  avoid  over-protec¬ 
tion  and  coddling;  employ  policy  of 
firmness,  affection,  and  even-tempered¬ 
ness;  avoid  patronizing  attitude  with¬ 
in  the  home ;  encourage  and  guide  the 
development  of  a  hobby  or  two;  en¬ 
courage  affiliation  with  organizations^ 
such  as  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  attempt  to  secure 
wholesome  activities  under  adequate 
supervision. 

Inaugurate  remedial  instruction  at 
level  of  the  reader. 

Provide  for  physiological  needs. 

Case  III.  Inaugurate  remedial  in¬ 
struction  at  the  First  Reader  level ;  re¬ 
view  readiness  skills  involved  in  accu¬ 
rate  visual  discrimination;  emphasize 
reading  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind  to  develop  the  attitude  of  read¬ 
ing  for  meaning;  use  a  modified  ex¬ 
perience  approach  so  that  instruction  • 
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mtj  capitalize  on  his  interest  areas; 
handle  word-recognition  difSculties  by 
means  of  the  kinaesthetic  technique 
and,  if  that  is  not  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  Femald-Keller  technique 
is  recommended;  discontinue  formal 
spelling  instruction  until  a  substantial 
Fifth  Reader  ability  is  acquired ; 
make  him  definitely  aware  of  incre¬ 
ments  of  growth;  administer  diagnos¬ 
tic  tests  in  other  school  areas  to  de¬ 
termine  specific  difficulties ;  encourage 
participation  in  supervised  and  un¬ 
supervised  group  situations  which  do 
not  involve  basic  school  areas ;  impart 
praise  and  encouragement  constantly 
and  wisely  in  the  home  and  school. 

Conclusions 

With  the  fuller  understanding  of 
the  individual’s  areas  of  oonfiict,  the 
treatment  may  proceed  in  more  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  Probably  at  no  time 


will  the  clinician  discover  all  of  the 
causes  or  make  recommendations  to 
correct  all  of  the  needs.  Concomitant 
with  this  fuller  understanding  comes 
an  awareness  that  correction  cannot 
be  performed  by  waving  a  magic  wand. 
The  process  of  remedial  education  will 
be  difficult  and  time-consuming  be¬ 
cause  a  school  life-time  of  unfortun¬ 
ate  and  unsuccessful  learning  experi¬ 
ences  must  be  replaced. 

The  full  import  of  the  expression 
“begin  where  the  learner  is”  does  not 
have  significance  until  a  multi-phasic 
child  study  approach  is  made.  With 
this  awareness  develops  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  concept  basic  to  remedial 
education:  “treat  causes,  rather  than 
symptoms.”  Only  then  is  the  clini¬ 
cian  or  the  teacher  being  sensitized  to 
the  scope  and  complexity  of  what  was 
casually  labeled  a  “disabled  reader.” 
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That  there  are  poor  readers  in 
the  upper  grades  and  in  high 
school  is  a  fact  that  we  must 
accept  but  also  a  fact  that  we  should 
understand.  The  explanation  is  not 
as  simple  a  one  as  many  people  sup¬ 
pose.  First  of  all,  we  cannot  blame 
the  whole  situation  on  children’s  men¬ 
tal  dullness.  Many  of  the  poor  readers 
are  of  average  ability  or  better,  as  we 
can  find  out  if  we  test  them  carefully. 
Others  of  the  poor  readers  are  of  less 
mental  ability  but  they  are  not  read¬ 
ing  nearly  up  to  the  level  that  their 
actual  ability  would  permit.  The 
school  has  simply  not  made  use  of  the 
learning  capacity  which  we  can  show 
they  possess. 

In  the  second  place,  we  cannot 
blame  poor  reading  on  lack  of  interest 
and  application.  Children  show  in¬ 
terest  and  application  toward  many 
things,  but  not  toward  reading.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  school  years  have  failed 
in  making  reading  something  that 
appeals  to  interest  and  application. 
The  school  has  not  used  the  child’s 
potential  mental  ability  nor  his  poten¬ 
tial  interest.  In  short,  poor  reading 
cannot  fairly  be  blamed  on  the  child 
who  is  the  poor  reader.  Instead,  poor 
readers  chiefly  have  been  “made”  by 
the  environment  that  has  surrounded 
them  in  past  years,  both  at  home  and 
at  school. 

It  will  help  in  understanding  “how 
the  poor  reader  got  that  way”  if  we 


briefly  trace  the  various  causes  that  ' 
brought  him  to  this  situation  in  which 
he  now  is.  We  will  not  find  everyone 
of  these  causes  in  every  case  of  poor 
reading-  but  a  surprising  number  will 
be  found  in  the  past  history  of  almost  j 
any  poor  reader.  ! 

1.  A  too  early  start.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  parents  that 
when  they  wish  a  child  to  begin  any 
kind  of  activity,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  start  it  too  early.  If  they  do,  * 

the  child  is  “set  against”  the  activity,  j 

and  then,  progress  is  likely  to  be  very  | 
poor  indeed.  We  find  this  in  getting 
a  child  to  do  things  for  himself,  in  ' 
getting  him  to  play  with  other  chil¬ 
dren,  in  getting  him  to  play  musical 
instruments,  etc.  ’’A  too  early  start  ' 
results  in  dislike  and  in  slow  pr(^n^  ! 
instead  of  rapid  progress.*' 

In  the  case  of  many  children,  a  too  | 

early  start  is  made  in  the  teaching  of  ,  ’ 

reading.  The  child  will  like  the  pic-  | 

tures  in  a  book.  He  will  like  to  read  | 

the  story  in  the  pictures  or  listen  to  j 

the  story  read  to  him.  Then  with  * 

little  training  or  preparation,  he  is 
asked  to  look  at  the  marks  under  the  ; 

pictures  and  tell  what  each  set  of  i 

marks  says.  He  may  even  succeed  in  | 

this  when  there  are  only  four  or  six 
words  under  the  picture.  But  very  i 
quickly,  in  a  few  weeks  time,  there 
are  four  or  six  lines  under  the  picture,  ^ 
with  twenty-five  different  words  or  j 
more.  The  process  goes  too  fast  for  I 
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him.  One  word  lo<^  very  much  like 
another.  He  fails  to  remember  what 
has  been  read  the  way  other  children 
do.  He  is  confused  and  repelled  by 
the  job.  If  you  visited  his  reading 
lesson,  you  would  see  him  looking 
around  the  room  or  inattentive  in  some 
way,  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
thing  he  cannot  do.  He  is,  in  fact,  set 
against  reading.  Soon  he  is  the  “one 
child  out  of  four  or  five”  in  grade  one 
who  is  classed  as  a  failure.  He  may 
repeat  first  grade  or  be  pushed  on  to 
grade  two  because  every  seat  in  the 
first  grade  room  is  required  for  an¬ 
other  child  who  has  reached  school  age 
and  must  be  put  somewhere. 

If  the  teacher  of  advanced  reading 
will  investigate  the  school  record  of 
the  poor  readers,  especially  asking 
their  former  first  grade  teachers  about 
them,  she  will  usually  find  a  story 
such  as  we  have  given.  Of  course,  the 
first  grade  teacher  may  say  the  child 
did  not  have  the  ability,  or  did  not 
apply  himself.  It  is  true,  he  may  not 
have  had  the  ability  to  learn  to  read 
as  fast  as  the  other  children  read,  but 
he  could  have  learned  to  read  at  a 
slower  rate.  He  did  not  apply  him¬ 
self,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
apply  yourself  to  a  job  you  cannot  do. 
If  the  task  had  been  within  the  child’s 
ability  and  attached  to  his  interests, 
the  chances  are  he  would  have  applied 
himself. 

When  we  ask  “why  this  too  early 
start  in  reading”  the  answer  gives 
food  for  thought.  First,  it  is  possible 
that  the  parent  of  this  child  or  all  the 
parents  of  a  community,  insisted  that 
the  school  begin  teaching  reading  to 
all  children  in  the  first  week  or  two  of 
school,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  ready  or  not.  Such  parents  had 
forgotten  their  past  experiences  in 


trying  to  force  a  child  to  do  something 
before  he  had  developed  the  ability  to 
do  it.  Or  they  might  have  had  the 
very  strange  but  too  common  idea  that 
learning  reading  means  memorizing 
the  text  in  the  reading  book.  Such 
memorizing  was  common  in  old  time 
schools  but  now  we  know  that  the  puiv 
pose  of  the  reading  book  is  to  teach  a 
child  to  perceive  the  words  so  accurate¬ 
ly  that  he  will  know  those  words  when 
he  meets  them  in  new  sentences. 
Memorizing  the  text  deceives  many 
parents,  and  even  some  teachers.  But 
each  year,  the  child  gets  new  books 
which  cannot  be  read  unless  the  child 
has  learned  the  words  in  the  old  books. 
An  extreme  case  of  this  difficulty  was 
a  sixth  grade  boy  who  did  not  have 
even  first  grade  reading  ability;  yet 
he  had  been  able  to  read  in  grades  one 
and  two.  This  obviously  meant  that 
he  had  memorized  his  books  in  grades 
one  and  two  but  had  not  learned  one 
word  from  another. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  parents 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  push  the 
child  into  reading  but  that  the  school 
authorities  had  no  other  provision  for 
them.  Many  first  grades  are  lacking 
in  activity  materials  and  in  the  many 
kinds  of  learning  that  can  go  on  with¬ 
out  trying  to  recognize  words.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  school  may  have  planned  for 
all  children  in  grade  one  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Therefore,  when  the 
more  mature  children  wanted  to  read, 
as  they  were  quite  prepared  to  do,  the 
less  mature  children  had  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Or,  the  first  grade  may 
have  had  two  groups,  one  for  the  fast 
and  the  other  for  the  slow.  Then  if  a 
few  children  were  still  not  ready  when 
the  rest  of  the  slow  group  were,  they 
were  then  forced  to  start  too  soon.  It 
is  to  meet  this  situation  that  so  many 
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schools  have  in  grade  one  groups  A, 
B,  and  C,  the  C  group  being  kept  busy 
and  happy  on  things  aside  from  read¬ 
ing  until  their  second  year  in  school. 
But  whether  due  to  misconceptions  of 
parents,  or  lack  of  provision  by  the 
school,  many  many  children  are  dis¬ 
couraged  from  the  start  and  set  against 
reading  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
progress  is  permanently  slowed  down. 
Such  children  will  tell  you  years  later 
that  they  have  never  liked  reading, 
and  that  they  have  never  picked  up  a 
book  unless  they  had  to.  S6  they  be¬ 
came  poor  readers.  What  else  would 
we  expect! 

2.  Sickness  and  moving.  Many  of 
our  poor  readers  will  tell  us  that  they 
liked  reading  when  they  started  school 
and  succeeded  in  it,  but  then  some 
childhood  sickness  came  along  or  some 
accident,  which  put  them  in  bed  for 
weeJcs  and  months.  When  they  came 
back,  things  were  different.  The  ?las8 
had  gone  on  and  the  child  tried  to  join 
in  with  the  others  but  the  page  of  the 
book  contained  many  words  he  had 
not  seen  before,  since  they  had  been 
brought  in  while  he  was  sick  at  home. 
And  many  other  words  which  he  had 
known  before,  he  had  forgotten.  Thus, 
reading  became  hard  and  unpleasant. 
Perhaps  the  teacher  did  not  realize  his 
handicap  and  scolded  him.  He  be> 
came  discouraged  and  inattentive. 

Still  worse  is  the  case  of  the  child 
who  was  succeeding  happily  until  hig 
parents  moved  to  some  other  school 
district  or  town  where  other  books 
were  being  used.  Such  a  child  might 
be  moved  to  a  new  school  every  year 
or  perhaps  through  several  schools  in 
the  game  year.  He  may  have  mastered 
the  first  books  he  met,  but  the  new 
books  were  quite  different.  The  rest 
of  the  class  had  learned  most  of  the 


words  in  the  previous  years  but  they 
were  not  the  ones  he  had  learned.  To 
them,  the  boc^  might  have  five  new 
words  on  a  page.  To  him,  it  might 
have  twenty-five.  In  fact,  some  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  move  them  around 
often,  get  so  confused  with  the  c<m»- 
stantly  new  vocabulary  they  meet  in 
the  new  books  they  are  not  sure  of  any 
words  at  all  and  seem  almost  non-read¬ 
ers. 

There  is  a  method  of  dealing  with 
loss  from  sickness,  the  provision  in  the 
school  of  a  “special  help”  room  where 
children  who  have  been  out  are  taken 
back  to  the  work  they  have  missed  and 
brought  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class, 
but  few  schools  have  such  rooms. 
There  is  a  partial  solution  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  changing  text  books.  It  is 
an  emphasis  by  all  teachers  on  the 
very  common  words  which  appear  in 
all  school  readers,  rather  than  on  the 
special  words  which  change  from  one 
reader  to  another.  But  as  yet, 
teachers  have  not  made  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  so  children  who  are  moved 
about  get  a  feeling  of  failure  and 
hopelessness.  Thus  many  childroi 
who  make  a  good  start  in  reading  find 
their  progress  blocked  and  get  an  emo¬ 
tional  resentment  through  the  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  by  sickness  or  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  their  parents.  Surely,  we  can¬ 
not  hold  them  to  blame  for  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

3.  Promotion  into  failure.  Modem 
educators  are  completely  convinced 
that  the  school  must  at  all  levels  take 
the  child  where  he  is  and  help  him  to 
go  from  there.  In  fact,  “take  the 
child  where  he  is,”  is  almost  a  slogan 
of  sound  modern  education.  One  fact 
behind  it  may  be  that  modem  schools 
have  been  giving  tests  and  thus  have 
discovered  how  far  many  children  are 
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from  being  where  they  are  supposed 
to  he.  Another  fact  may  be,  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  you  have  to  take  the  child 
where  he  is  if  you  are  to  get  him  any¬ 
where  else. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
schools  where  the  work  of  each  grade 
is  treated  as  though  it  stood  alone  and 
as  though  it  did  not  rest  upon  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  previous  work.  Thus, 
many  fifth  grade  teachers  start  out  in 
September  teaching  fifth  grade  work 
without  any  regard  as  to  whether  the 
children  ever  learned  what  they  were 
supposed  to  in  grade  four.  .That  is, 
they  start  as  it  were,  building  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  house  though  there 
might  not  be  any  third  floor  beneath 
them.  Naturally,  as  we  have  sug^ 
gested,  such  work  is  only  pretense.  At 
least  in  the  subject  of  reading,  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  fourth  grade  work 
to  children  who  have  not  learned  first, 
seoond  and  third  grade  reading.  One 
learns  to  read  fourth  grade  books  by 
reading  third  grade  books,  and  one 
learns  to  read  third  grade  books  by 
reading  second  grade  books,  and  so  on. 

Many  primary  teachers  know  they 
must  take  children  where  they  are  and 
therefore  begin  reading  at  the  level 
at  which  the  child  can  actually  read. 
Thus,  seoond  grade  teachers  may  start 
some  children  in  primers.  Second  and 
third  grade  teachers  may  have  a  group 
reading  in  first  readers.  If  this  plan 
were  continued,  each  child  would  pro¬ 
gress  at  his  own  best  rate.  But,  sooner 
or  later,  the  child  is  promoted  into  a 
room  where  he  is  given  a  book  that  all 
the  others  have  and  told  to  read  it.  If 
he  had  been  a  grade  or  two  behind  the 
previous  year,  he  has  now,  frankly, 
been  promoted  into  failure.  He  can¬ 
not  do  the  work,  he  is  scolded  and 
mailed  down  for  not  doing  it,  and 


his  progress  in  reading  usually  stops 
right  there. 

If  a  poor  reader  is  this  kind  of  a 
case  of  arrested  development  due  to 
pr(Hiioti<m  and  to  failure,  we  certainly 
cannot  blame  him  for  it.  Sometimes 
we  may  blame  the  parents  because 
some  parents  insist  on  promotion  when 
the  result  of  promotion  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  failure.  Such  parents  may  have 
the  naive  belief  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  if  a  child  cannot  read 
the  fourth  reader,  for  instance,  he  can 
in  some  mysterious  way,  be  taught  to 
read  the  fifth  reader.  Or  we  may  at 
times  have  a  case  in  which  the  parent 
does  not  care  about  the  child  but  only 
about  how  she  will  explain  to  the 
neighbors.  Sometimes,  of  course,  we 
can  blame  the  school  for  making  no 
provision  for  those  children  who  can¬ 
not  go  as  fast  as  the  others.  Some 
provision  by  sub-dividing  classes  is 
often  made  in  the  primary  grades  but 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  often  ig¬ 
nore  the  situation.  Or  the  teachers 
may  say  that  with  so  many  subjects 
to  teach,  they  must  demand  that  every 
child  do  the  same  work.  Such  an 
attitude  simply  indicates  ignorance  of 
modem  practices.  In  modem  books 
on  reading  may  be  found  the  ways  in 
which  many  schools  now  keep  every 
child  happily  advancing  at  his  own 
rate. 

An  alternative  to  “promotion  to 
failure”  is  non-promotion.  Many 
schools  have  abandoned  non-promo¬ 
tion,  claiming  that  modem  psychology 
teaches  that  every  child  must  be  pro¬ 
moted  every  year.  Psychology  does 
not  teach  any  such  thing.  Psychology 
does  teach  that  children  develop  at 
different  rates,  mentally,  emotionally 
and  socially.  Wholesale  pcomotimi  is 
certainly  not  adjusting  to  these  dif- 
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ferent  ratee  of  development.  Promo¬ 
tion  into  failure  cannot  be  called  ad¬ 
justment.  Non-promotion  is  definitely 
desirable  when  it  would  improve  the 
child’s  whole  development  pattern.  It 
is  certainly  wrong  if  it  is  used  only 
as  an  adjustment  to  failure  in  some 
school  subjects. 

4.  Too  hard  reading  material. 
Many  poor  readers  will  tell  you  that 
all  reading  matter  is  hard.  They  have 
never  seen  any  that  wasn’t.  If  you 
find  for  them  a  book  suited  to  their 
interest  and  within  their  reading 
ability,  they  may  discover  to  their  de¬ 
light  that  reading  is  fun.  This  is  an 
idea  that  they  have  heard  teachers 
talk  about  but  they  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  it.  To  them,  for  years  and 
years,  reading  had  been  nothing  but 
hard  work,  usually  accompanied  by 
failure  and  a  scolding. 

It  has  until  very  recently  been  a 
fact  that  school  reading  materials 
were  adapted  chiefly  to  the  more  book¬ 
ish  members  of  the  class. ,  Teachers 
have  in  the  past  been  sympathetic  to¬ 
ward  the  good  readers  in  their  classes, 
and  almost  openly  antagonistic  to  the 
poor  readers  who  are  found  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  books  and  to  verbal  learn¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  the  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  text  books  have  been  quite  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  those  whom  they  un¬ 
consciously  regard  as  pre-destined 
failures.  However,  teachers  who  un¬ 
derstand  children  have  for  many  years 
been  demanding  easier  text  books,  and 
students  of  reading  have  been  demon¬ 
strating  through  scientific  studies  that 
many  of  the  children  were  finding  the 
standard  text  hopelessly  over  their 
heads. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  when  a 
child  is  given  reading  books  beyond 
his  reading  ability,  he  learns  very 


little  from  them.  For  instance,  a 
child  with  third  grade  reading  ability, 
may  sit  through  the  fourth  grade,  the 
fifth  grade,  and  the  sixth  grade  and 
still  have  only  a  third  grade  reading 
ability.  The  books  that  are  too  hard 
for  him  simply  do  not  improve  his 
reading.  If  instead  he  had  been  given 
third  grade  readers,  he  would  have 
improved  somewhat  year  after  year. 
We  might  state  the  principle  as  “give 
a  child  a  weight  he  can  lift,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  lift  more;  give  him  a 
weight  he  cannot  lift,  and  he  gets  no 
stronger.” 

Here  again  we  can  see  that  our  poor 
reader  has  been  strictly  a  victim  of 
circumstance.  He  was  given  books 
and  told  to  read  them.  He  could  do 
nothing  about  it.  He  could  not  go  get 
himself  other  books.  Surely,  the 
blame,  if  any,  is  upon  those  who 
should  have  known  better.  The  schools 
could  have  met  the  situation  because 
for  some  years  there  have  been  avail¬ 
able  a  quantity  of  books  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  at  many  reading  levels.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  child’s  interest,  it  is 
nearly  always  possible  to  find  reading 
matter  on  that  interest  at  or  near  his 
present  level.  No  matter  what  the 
school  subject,  there  are  books  upon 
it  at  different  reading  levels.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  schools  have  gen¬ 
erally  shut  their  eyes  to  the  situation. 
They  have  also  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deceived.  The  children  who  could 
not  read  the  books  given  them  “covered 
up”  by  guessing  and  all  sorts  of  other 
devices.  Their  teachers  often  do  not 
realize  that  this  is  going  on,  but  they 
should  realize  it.  In  any  event,  we 
have  here  a  large  explanation  of  why 
so  many  children  are  poor  readers  and 
remain  poor  readers. 

5.  Poor  methods  in  teaching  read- 
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ing.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  study  of  the  psychology 
and  teaching  of  reading.  We  know 
which  methods  fit  the  learning  process 
and  which  ones  do  not.  We  know  the 
good  ways  of  handling  reading  material 
and  the  poor  ways.  We  understand  the 
psychology  of  meaning  and  of  motiva¬ 
tion.  In  short,  we  know  how  reading 
may  be  successfully  taught  to  nearly 
all  children. 

Yet  many  school  systems  and  many 
teachers  are  very  ignorant  of  this  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  in  methods 
of  teaching.  Principals  and  teachers 
who  had  their  training  thirty  years 
ago  have  often  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  They  have  not  gone  to  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings.  They  have  not 
read  the  new  books.  They  have 
slipped  into  the  self-satisfying  convic¬ 
tions  that  'Vhat  was  good  when  I 
went  to  school,  is  still  good  today.” 

Of  course,  we  cannot  blame  a  poor 
reader  if  his  early  training  was  taken 
in  such  a  school  as  we  have  described. 
Many  of  the  poor  readers  began  by 
memorizing  their  book,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  were  highly 
praised  for  doing  so.  Many  poor 


readers  were  taught  to  spell  out  every 
new  word  in  the  manner  of  a  century 
ago.  Many  poor  readers  spent  years 
in  schools  where  there  were  hardly  any 
books  to  read  or  at  least  no  interesting, 
easy  books.  The  use  of  poor  methods 
has  continued  to  exist  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  a 
result,  some  schools  will  continue  to 
“turn  out”  poor  readers  just  as  a  fac¬ 
tory  turns  out  trucks. 

Poor  readers  are  “made”  (1)  by 
a  too  early  start,  (2)  by  sickness  and 
moving,  (3)  by  promotion  into  failure, 
(4)  by  too  hard  reading  material,  (6) 
by  poor  methods  of  teaching  reading. 
Can  these  causes  be  removed?  We 
believe  the  picture  is  hopeful.  Good 
schools  everywhere  are  working  on  the 
five  causes  and  getting  results.  Poor 
schools  are  unaware  of  the  situation 
and  are  still  blaming  the  individual 
child.  Let  us  hope  that  enlightment 
on  this  subject  may  be  spread  widely 
and  soon.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of 
“making”  poor  readers  and  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  frustration  and  failure 
that  poor  reading  almost  inevitably 
produces. 


NEWCOMB  (£ 
GAUSS  CO. 
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Certain  Points  Concerning 

Remedial  Reading  as  it  is  Taught 
at  the  University  of  California 

By  GRACE  M.  FERNALD 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

IN  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  may  be  well  briefly  to  outline  our  tech- 
made  to  correct  what  seem  to  the  nique  as  it  is  used  at  the  present  time, 
writer  certain  misunderstandings  and  to  add  results  to  those  given  in  our 
with  reference  to  the  techniques  de-  1943  publication, 
veloped  at  the  Clinic  at  the  University  Our  work  here,  as  most  of  our 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Perhaps  readers  know,  began  with  cases  of  total 
the  best  method  of  discovering  what  reading  disability  and  extreme  spell- 
seems  to  us  the  nature  of  these  mis-  ing  disability.  In  this  group  we  had 
understandings  is  to  take  up  the  dis-  children  above  the  age  of  ten,  and 
cussion  of  our  work  as  given  in  the  adults.  In  this  early  work  we  refused 
Appraisal  of  Current  Practices  in  to  take  cases  with  a  reading  level  above 
Reading  as  conducted  at  the  Annual  the  primer.  Several  of  our  cases  were 
Conference  on  Reading  held  at  the  unable  to  read  or  write  their  own 
University  of  Chicago  in  1945.^  This  names.  In  all  these  cases  the  I.Q. 
important  contribution  to  the  problems  was  normal  or  better  than  normal.  It 
of  teaching  reading  probably  contains  was  in  connection  with  these  cases  that 
the  points  concerning  which  there  has  our  methods  were  developed, 
been  the  greatest  amount  of  criticism.  In  our  later  work  these  methods 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  part  of  the  were  applied  to  cases  of  partial  dis- 
criticism  is  based  on  a  spotty  reading  ability,  both  of  children  and  adults, 
of  our  publications  in  some  cases,  and  including  cases  of  slow  reading  and  of 
on  our  failure  to  publish  certain  of  poor  comprehension  of  content.  In 
our  flndings  with  reference  to  our  in-  this  group  were  cases  of  University 
vestigations  in  others.  students  whose  poor  records  were  due 

In  the  case  of  the  first  type  of  criti-  to  poor  reading, 
cism  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  only  Our  method  at  the  present  time,  in 
to  quote  from  past  publications ;  with  work  with  total  or  extreme  reading  dis- 
reference  to  the  second  we  can,  at  pres-  ability  cases,  consists  in  finding  some 
ent,  only  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ex-  method  by  which  the  individual  can 
periments  which  are  to  be  published,  learn  to  write  words  correctly,  in  hav- 
we  hope,  in  the  near  future.  ing  him  connect  the  sound  of  the  word 

Before  going  into  the  answers  we  (not  the  letters)  with  the  writing  of 
should  like  to  make  to  our  critics,  it  the  word;  in  having  him  write  metn- 

1  The  Appraisal  of  Current  Practices  in  Reading,  Compiled  and  Edited  by  William 
S.  Gray,  No.  SI,  December,  1045,  Univermity  of  Chicago  Preaa. 
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ingful  material  on  topics  which  are  of 
interest  to  him;  in  having  this  mate¬ 
rial  printed  for  him  and  having  him 
read  it  while  the  experience  of  writ¬ 
ing  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  In  most 
cases  every  ordinary  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  has  already  been  tried  and  has 
failed.  Most  of  these  subjects  have 
been  taught  phonics,  letter  by  letter 
spelling,  visualization,  copying  words, 
etc.  Little  progress  has  been  made  by 
these  methods  and  the  individuals 
have  reached  the  upper  grades  or  adult 
ages  without  reading.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  such  individuals  who  are  in  this 
predicament  is  the  amazing  thing.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  such  cases  and  that  there 
is  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
number  that  went  through  life  with¬ 
out  reading,  in  the  past.  We  have 
found  enough  such  cases  in  the  family 
histories  of  our  subjects  to  indicate 
that  we  have  no  new  educational  de¬ 
velopment  here.  Also  many  such  cases 
are  described  in  psychological  and 
medical  literature.  (See  James,  Hin- 
shelwood  and  Head.*) 

The  first  task  is  to  discover  the  best 
method  by  which  the  individual  can 
learn.  One  reason  we  start  with  writ¬ 
ing  is  that  most  of  these  subjects  have 
already  become  so  discouraged  con¬ 
cerning  reading  that  the  mere  sight  of 
a  bode  calls  for  a  negative  response. 
We  do  not  know  any  method  of  get¬ 
ting  quick  results  with  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  as  such,  at  the  age  level  of  the 
older  subject,  but  we  do  know  how  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  express 
himself  freely  in  writing  within  five 
minutes  after  the  work  starts. 


Most  of  the  extreme  cases  cannot 
learn  by  any  look-say  method.  But  we 
have  still  to  find  the  subject  who  can¬ 
not  learn  by  the  hand-kinesthetic 
method.  So  we  say  to  the  school,  “If 
they  can  learn  by  the  former  methods, 
go  ahead  and  teach  them.  When  you 
find  a  case  that  cannot  be  taught  by 
any  of  those  methods  we  are  ready  to 
take  over.” 

To  date  we  have  had  only  two  cases 
of  extreme  disability  able  to  learn 
without  tracing.  This  applies  to 
adults  as  well  as  children. 

In  the  following  section  we  give  a 
description  of  cases  handled  in  the 
Clinic  School  as  illustrations  of  the 
type  of  case  handled  and  the  results 
obtained. 

Case  I,  Referred  to  as  C. 

Male,  38  years  of  age,  reading  level 
below  third  grade  by  all  tests.  Had 
never  been  able  to  learn  to  read  in 
spite  of  excellent  family  connections 
and  constant  schooling,  including  spe¬ 
cial  tutoring.  Married  a  stenographer 
at  the  age  of  22.  She  attempted  to 
teach  him  to  read  by  the  Hinshelwood 
method  of  saying  letters  and  he 
reached  a  point  where  he  was  able  to 
make  out  a  few  words  if  he  spelled 
them  first  letter  by  letter.  This  ap¬ 
plied  to  monosyllabic  words  such  as 
ran,  dog,  etc. 

This  man  was  a  successful  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  refrigeration  establishment. 
He  had  previously  been  employed  by 
one  of  the  large  refrigeration  com¬ 
panies  where  he  supervised  20  men  in 
installing  refrigeration  in  plants  and 
factories.  He  could  not  read  the  list 
of  names  of  the  men  who  worked  un- 


2  Head,  H.  Aphasia  and  Kindred  Disorders  of  Speech,  V(ri.  I  and  II,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London,  1926. 

Hinshelwood,  J.  Letter — Word  and  Mind — Blindness,  H.  K.  Lewis,  London,  1900; 
Congenital  Word  Blindness,  H.  K.  Lewis,  London,  1917. 

James,  W.  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  2,  Henry  Holt  Co.,  Inc.,  1890. 
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ing  and  writing.  The  results  for 
arithmetical  reasoning  were  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  higher  score  in  April  was 
due  entirelj  to  improved  ability  to 
read.  C  had  had  no  work  in  arith¬ 
metic  during  his  seven  months  in  the 
Clinic  School,  as  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  solving  any  problems  which  he 
could  read. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  his  test 
scores  was  that  made  in  April  on  the 
Otis  Self-Administering  Test,  Higher 
Examination,  on  which  he  made  a 
score  of  51,  nine  points  above  adult 
level  on  the  30  minute  test  and  only 
two  points  below  the  mean  level  of 
University  freshmen.  He  made  this 
score  seven  months  after  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  score  at  all  on  the  same  test. 

When  he  was  ready  to  return  East, 
he  was  offered  a  very  good  job  here. 
His  wife  was  anxious  to  stay,  but  he 
said,  “You  know  why  I  want  to  go 
back.  All  these  years  they  have  looked 
down  on  me  at  the  shop  because  they 
knew  I  couldn’t  read  or  write.  I  just 
want  to  walk  into  the  office,  pick  up 
a  pamphlet,  say  ‘you  see  it  says  here’ 
and  then  read  them  what  it  says.  Then 
I  want  to  take  a  pad  and  write  some 
orders  of  things  for  them  to  do  and 
see  their  faces  when  I  do  it.”  Then 
he  added,  “That  business  is  mine.  I 
made  it  but  I  could  never  quite  keep 
things  in  control.  Now  I  can.  I  can 
read.”  This  Christmas,  a  letter  tells 
of  the  success  of  the  business  and  of 
the  new  world  that  has  been  opened 
to  him  by  the  ability  to  read.  His 
wife  gays  he  reads  all  the  time  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
years  when  he  couldn’t  read. 

Case  II.  (Referred  to  as  W) 

Male.  Twelve  years  old  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Father,  Professor  in  Medical 


School;  mother.  University  graduate. 

We  are  sorry  that  space  does  not 
permit  the  complete  record  of  this  case. 
There  are  many  pages  of  reports  of 
work  done  with  this  boy  in  Chicago. 
Apparently  everything  had  been  tried, 
including  tying  up  the  left  hand  and 
later  covering  the  right  eye  because 
the  boy  was  left-hand  and  right-eye 
dominant. 

Three  Stanford-Binets  had  been 
given  him  with  the  following  results: 
Dec.  ’40 — 109 ;  Sept.  ’42 — 97 ;  Dec. 
’43 — 97.  Fortunately  form  -M  had 
been  used  the  last  time  so  that  we  were 
free  to  use  form  L  after  the  remedial 
work  had  been  completed.  The  initial 
score  in  reading  by  Gates,.  Stanford 
Achievement  and  Gray  Oral  was  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  the  second  grade. 
He  could  not  score  much  higher  on 
arithmetic.  In  fact  his  mathematical 
concepts  seemed  quite  lacking.  His 
spelling  was  low  second  grade  level. 
He  could  not  write  the  simplest  state¬ 
ment  with  the  exception  of  “Herpeto¬ 
logy  is  the  science  of  serpents,”  which 
his  father  had  taught  him  using  our 
method  after  reading  our  book.  He 
used  manuscript  writing  when  he  first 
entered  the  clinic  and  for  about  two 
weeks  thereafter,  until  he  asked  of  his 
own  volition  to  change  to  script.  He 
traced  all  his  words  for  the  first  month 
and  gradually  tapered  off  from  that 
point  until  he  was  able  to  locdc  at  any 
word,  say  it  and  write  it  without  copy¬ 
ing.  The  transfer  to  script  took  about 
ten  days. 

His  great  interest  was  biology,  es¬ 
pecially  snakes,  lixards,  etc.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  here  to  incorporate  the 
stories  this  boy  wrote  during  the  year. 
They  were  full  of  technical  terms  and 
scientific  statements,  such  as  the  follow- 
entitled  The  Oreen  Snake :  “This 
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snake  is  delicate.  It  lives  in  over¬ 
grown  meadows.  It  eats  soft  bodied  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.”  This  is  only  one 
illustration  of  the  things  W  wrote  and 
had  printed  for  him.  He  could  al¬ 
ways  read  anything  he  had  written 
whether  the  words  were  in  his  own 
compositions  or  in  some  other  writing. 
He  wrote  about  snakes,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  machines,  trains  and  all  sorts  of 
things.  He  made  a  book  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  started  out  on  number  and 
wrote  about  that.  He  learned  to  work 
out  problems  with  actual  objects  and 
then  made  an  arithmetic  book.  His 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  and  his 
work  drive  was  intense. 

The  results  given  below  show  the 
progress  of  this  case  at  the  end  of  one 
year  at  the  Clinic  School  and  at  the 
end  of  a  second  year  during  which  he 
attended  a  first  class  preparatory 


An  analysis  of  the  tests  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  : 

W’s  vocabulary  level  was  Year  14. 
His  responses  to  verbal  tests  were  siu^ 
prisingly  good.  For  example  in  the 
question:  Why  should  a  man  who 
commits  a  .serious  crime  be  punished !, 
he  said, 

1.  “He  should  be  punished  for 
what  he  did.” 

2.  “He  should  be  punished  so  he 
won’t  commit  more  crimes  which  grt 
worse  and  worse  all  the  time.” 

3.  “He  should  be  punished  so 
other  people  won’t  suffer.” 

Definition  of : 

Lecture’.  “You  have  a  whole  class 
and  you  are  trying  to  tell  them  some¬ 
thing.” 

Constant:  “Keep  on  and  on.” 

Defend:  “Fight  for.” 

Charity:  “Help  the  poor.” 

Connection:  “Putting  things  to- 


Stanford  Achuvzmknt  Test. 


Nov.  2,  19J^  June  6,  June  1,  19^6. 

*Primary  Battery  (K)  Intermediate  (F)  Intermediate  (0) 


Reading  (P.M.) 


Grade 


Grade  5.0 


Grade  7.4 


Reading  (W.M.) 

»> 

2.3 

”  4.3 

yy 

7.0 

Language  Usage 

ft 

No 

score 

”  4.3 

yy 

5.5 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

yy 

2.9 

”  4.4 

yy 

5.1 

Arithmetic  Computation 

yy 

2.9 

”  4.2 

yy 

8.1 

Literature 

yy 

No 

score 

”  6.2 

yy 

8.0 

Soc.  Sci.  I 

yy 

yy 

yy 

”  6.3 

yy 

9.3 

Soc.  Sci.  II 

yy 

yy 

yy 

”  6.1 

yy 

9.0 

£lem.  Sci. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

”  6.0 

yy 

9.1 

Spelling 

yy 

2.0 

”  3.1 

yy 

4.8 

Complet«  Failure  on  Intermediate  E. 


On  June  6,  1945,  W  was  given  the 
L  form  of  the  Revised  Stanford-Binet 
test.  His  mental  age  was  15,  his 
chronological  age  12  years  4  months, 
which  gave  him  an  I.Q.  of  122. 


In  a  number  of  tests  at  the  upper 
level,  W  scored  because  he  had  learned 
to  verbalize  and  use  his  hands  in  figu^ 
ing  things  out.  For  example,  in  the 
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average  adult  arithmetic  test  he  did 
the  problem: 

If  cloth  is  15c  a  yard,  how  much 
will  7  feet  cost  ?  He  said,  “7  feet  and 
it  is  15c  a  yard.”  Then  he  took  three 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand,  lifted  his  hand  to  the 
table  twice,  said,  “That’s  30c.”  Then 
he  raised  one  of  the  fingers  and  said, 
“That’s  the  other  foot  and  that’s  35c.” 

In  the  problem,  “If  two  pencils 
cost  5  cents  how  many  pencils  can  you 
buy  for  50c?”,  W  took  2  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  thumped  the  table  with  his  hand 
ten  times  and  said  20. 

Thus  W  used  his  own  activity  to  do 
tests  on  which  he  simply  gave  up  be¬ 
fore.  His  I.Q.  was  raised  some  25 
points  because  he  had  learned  how  to 
think  and  used  the  method  on  the  tests 
on  which  he  failed  before.  ^  He  did  a 
similar  thing  when  he  had  to  learn 
the  Morse  Code  for  his  boy  scout  quali¬ 
fications.  His  mother  discovered  him 
on  the  floor  tapping  thoughtfully  with 
his  left  hand.  She  asked  him  if  he 
didn’t  need  to  have  her  help  him.  He 
said,  “No.  I  have  learned  it  just  the 
way  I  do  my  reading  and  I  am  sure  I 
know  it.”  He  then  took  a  paper  and 
made  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  code. 
He  was  the  first  boy  in  his  group  to 
pass  the  test. 

The  change  in  his  nervous  and  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  were  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting.  When  he  entered  the  Clinic 
School  he  was  so  nervous  that  we  had 
to  seat  him  where  his  hands  and  feet 
could  not  reach  any  other  child  be¬ 
cause  he  would  be  in  constant  motion, 
twisting  and  turning  and  throwing  his 
hands  and  feet  about  in  a  sort  of  mass 
activity.  Before  the  year  was  over 
this  erratic  behavior  had  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  By  the  end  of  the 


second  year  he  appeared  quite  an  ord¬ 
inary  youngster,  quiet  and  well-poised. 
He  would  take  his  place  in  any  group 
instead  of  lying  on  the  floor  or  thrash¬ 
ing  about  in  a  chair.  The  exchange 
was  so  great  that  friends  of  the  family 
insisted  a  miracle  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  except  the  di¬ 
version  of  diffuse,  incoordinated  activ¬ 
ities  into  coordinated  adjustments. 

All  the  above  had  been  brought 
about  by  letting  the  boy  learn  by  other 
than  the  stereotyped  methods,  that  is 
by  letting  him  learn  in  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  way  which  gave  results.  There 
was  no  change  of  handedness.  He 
wanted  to  use  his  left  hand  and  he 
used  it.  There  was  no  discussion  of 
the  matter,  no  tying  up  of  that  hand 
or  feeling  of  guilt  in  its  use.  He  is 
still  left  handed  and  right  eye  dom¬ 
inant.  He  is  doing  very  satisfactory 
work  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  school 
of  high  academic  standing.  He  still 
thinks  in  terms  of  his  own  movements 
and  uses  his  hands  when  he  thinks.  A 
report  has  just  come  in  which  states 
that  his  spelling  and  arithmetic  have 
both  reached  the  proper  level  for  his 
grada  The  spelling  had  not  developed 
as  rapidly  as  we  had  expected  because 
the  school  had  been  using  oral  spell¬ 
ing  which  interferred  with  W’s  learn¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  oral  spelling  was 
omitted  his  spelling  began  to  improve. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  include 
the  complete  history  of  our  finished 
cases  since  1943.  They  include  a 
twenty-six  year  old  man  who  was  a 
total  disability ;  an  Annapolis  graduate 
who  was  a  very  slow  reader  though  he 
had  no  difliculty  in  word  recognition ; 
an  ex-marine  who  was  discharged  when 
it  was  discovered  he  could  not  read; 
a  twenty-eight  year  old  woman  from 
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New  York  who  came  here  and  went 
over  the  work,  teaching  herself  to  read 
bj  the  method ;  a  nine-year  old  boy 
with  an  I.Q.  of  177  and  a  total  in¬ 
ability  to  read ;  a  ten-year  old  boy  with 
a  155  I.Q.  and  a  total  reading  dis¬ 
ability;  ten  cases  of  boys  with  I.Q.s 
between  130  and  140,  all  of  them  un¬ 
able  to  score  on  a  reading  test.  Then 
there  were  a  larger  group  of  cases — 
all  but  two  of  them  males — with  I.Q.s 
between  100  and  130  and  various  de¬ 
grees  of  reading  disability. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  eleven 
children,  ten  boys  and  one  girl  with 
an  average  age  of  eleven  and  an  aver¬ 
age  I.Q.  of  126,  all  but  two  of  them 
unable  to  score  on  a  reading  test  at 
the  b^inning  of  their  work,  one  girl 
of  fifteen  with  an  I.Q.  of  131  and  un¬ 
able  to  read  above  fourth  grade  be¬ 
cause  of  progressive  myopia  as  a  child, 
five  boys  of  high  school  age  who  are 
extreme  reading  disability  cases,  five 
boys  of  high  school  age  who  are  partial 
disability  cases,  two  boys  of  high 
school  age  who  have  great  difficulty 
with  spelling  and  foreign  language. 
Finally  we  have  five  world  war  vet¬ 
erans  whose  reading  was  below  third 
grade  level  but  whose  I.Q.s  were  all 
above  110. 

In  addition  to  the  above  which  con¬ 
stitutes  our  Clinic  School  proper  we 
have  a  group  of  veterans  at  various 
levels  of  achievement  who  were  fail¬ 
ing  in  University  work  because  of  poor 
ability  to  read,  and  one  University 
student  whose  reading  rate  is  137 
words  a  minute  and  who  gets  top  uni¬ 
versity  grades  by  working  all  the  time. 

All  of  these  cases  are  near  the  end 
of  the  semester  and  are  showing  the 
same  improvement  in  reading  as  our 
3  Femald,  Q.  M.  op.  cit,  pp.  298-303. 


cases  reported  in  our  earlier  publica¬ 
tions. 

We  should  add  to  the  above,  the 
larger  group  of  high  school  and  adult 
cases  who  are  working  for  from  two 
to  three  hours  a  week  on  increasing 
speed  and  comprehension  in  reeding  at 
the  same  time  they  are  doing  Univer¬ 
sity  work.  We  have  about  50  such 
cases  most  of  the  time.  The  greater 
number  of  these  cases  are  members  of 
a  class  in  Reading  Study,  which  is 
offered  by  the  extension  department 
When  the  diflSculty  is  merely  slow 
reading,  with  usually  poor  spelling  we 
take  the  individual  for  a  few  brief 
periods  a  week  in  the  Clinic  School 
In  most  cases  the  reading  rate  im¬ 
proves  so  rapidly  that  such  work  is 
soon  completed. 

We  might  add  to  our  case  histories 
one  of  which  the  report  has  just  come 
in.  The  case  is  much  like  that  of 
J.  R.  reported  in  our  book.* 

We  first  saw  this  boy  in  February, 
1940,  after  he  had  been  disqualified  at 
Pomona  College,  California,  where 
the  report  stated  emphatically  that  he 
was  not  University  material.  An  ex¬ 
amination  gave  the  following  results: 

Revised  Stanford  Binet,  Form  L. 

Chronological  Age — 17  years,  4 
months. 

Mental  Age — 21  years,  10  months. 
I.Q.— 143. 

On  the  achievement  tests,  we  found 
everything  about  tenth  grade  level  ex¬ 
cept  spelling  which  was  grade  5.3.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  like  most 
such  cases,  B  had  failed  in  all  his 
foreign  language  work. 

Our  summary  at  that  time  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Reading  scores  of  paragraph  mean- 
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ing,  language  usage,  literature  and 
history  are  equal  to  those  of  the  aver¬ 
age  adult  but  below  those  of  the  aver¬ 
age  freshman  entering  the  University 
and  able  to  make  satisfactory  grades. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  B  reads 
word  by  word  with  equal  emphasis  on 
short  and  non-essential  words  and  on 
important  words ;  also  to  the  fact  that 
he  mispronounces  certain  words  or 
substitutes  words  for  those  in  the  con¬ 
text.  The  arithmetic  reasoning  and 
computation  scores  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  average  student  who  does 
satisfactory  University  work.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
certain  fundamental  processes  such  as 
fractions.  His  spelling  score  is  only 
that  of  5.3  grade. 

Recommendation.  “The  tests  indi¬ 
cate  two  main  points:  First,  that  B 
is  an  individual  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  consequently  capable  of 
work  at  University  level.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  his  pos¬ 
sible  achievement  within  the  academic 
field.  Second,  his  difficulty  up  to  the 
present  time  is  due  to  lack  of  skill  in 
connection  with  fundamentals  such  as 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
rather  than  inability  to  comprehend 
university  subjects  which  presuppose 
this  knowledge. 

“The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  B  has  always  been  extremely 
verbal,  kinsesthetic  in  his  type  of 
learning  and  has  always  been  in 
schools  which  insist  upon  an  extremely 
visual  method.  Except  for  a  few 
months  of  remedial  work,  he  has  had 
methods  by  which  he  cannot  learn 
forced  upon  him.  The  result  has  been 
that  he  has  not  only  failed  to  learn  but 
he  has  never  discovered  the  techniques 
by  which  he  can  study  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  accomplish  results.  This 


does  not  indicate  lack  of  ability  since 
many  of  our  most  successful  scientists 
have  been  of  the  verbal,  kinseethetic 
type  and  have  had  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  as  long  as  they  were  forced  to  use 
other  methods.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  our  clinical  cases  have  achieved 
more  than  ordinary  success  after  the 
mistakes  of  their  early  education  had 
been  overcome.” 

After  four  months  work  in  the 
Clinic  School,  February  1,  1940  to 
June  3,  1940,  B’s  achievement  scores 
were  all  raised  to  University  level, 
with  scores  of  at  least  115  on  all  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  tests  except  litera¬ 
ture,  on  which  the  score  was  105. 
This  lower  score  on  literature  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  of  our  cases  when  the 
remedial  work  has  not  been  done  long 
enough  to  make  extensive  reading  pos¬ 
sible.  The  ability  to  read  has  been 
achieved  but  the  individual  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  do  the  reading. 

B  then  entered  extension  classes  at 
U.  C.  L.  A.  and  made  sufficiently  good 
grades  to  be  admitted  to  regular 
classes.  His  grades  in  extension 
classes  began  with  Cs  in  1940  and 
reached  As  and  Bs  in  1941.  After 
two  semesters  in  regular  University 
classes,  he  transferred  to  St.  I.ouis 
University,  his  father’s  alma  mater. 
Here  he  made  a  B  average. 

He  was  in  the  army  for  two  years. 
On  his  discharge  from  the  army  he 
was  admitted  to  Stanford  University 
from  which  he  is  graduating  this 
March.  Thus  the  boy  who  was  judged 
unfitted  for  University  work  is  grad¬ 
uating  at  the  end  of  four  year’s  work 
from  a  University  of  first  rank  and 
is  eligible  for  medical  school  which  he 
wishes  to  attend. 

The  entire  difficulty  in  this  case  was 
reading  and  kindred  subjects.  As 
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soon  as  the  skills  in  these  subjects  were 
developed,  like  all  our  similar  cases, 
he  proved  that  the  intelligence  tests 
were  the  correct  standard  of  his 
ability.  This  case  is  typical  of  the 
cases  in  our  group  of  adult  partial 
disability. 

With  this  background  of  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  our  methods  and  case 
studies,  we  turn  to  the  criticism  of  our 
methods  as  given  in  the  Chicago  study. 
On  page  133,*  we  find  the  following 
statement.  “This  method  does  not 
promote  the  development  of  some  of 
the  needed  skills.  It  fails  to  provide 
for  a  comparison  of  the  likeness  and 
difference  in  the  sounds  of  words  or 
their  printed  forms.  It  does  not 
teach  a  few  phonetic  elements  or  make 
use  of  contextual  clues.  It,  therefore, 
leaves  the  child  dependent  on  the 
teacher’s  help  in  learning  to  recognize 
unfamiliar  words.” 

On  page  93  of  our  book  is  the 
following:® — ""Sufficient  Reading  to 
Make  It  Possible  to  Recognize  New 
Words/"  “It  is  frequently  taken  for 
granted  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  teaching  some  form  of  phonics. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  necessary 
to  place  like  objects  side  by  side  in 
order  to  have  one  of  them  suggest  the 
other.  If  a  stranger  resembles  some 
person  we  know,  he  will  call  to  mind 
the  latter  even  though  the  two  have 
never  been  seen  together.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  stand  the  two  individuals 
side  by  side  and  point  out  their  simi¬ 
larities  in  order  to  have  one  of  them 
suggest  the  other,  or  in  order  to  have 
our  knowledge  of  the  second  apply  to 
the  first. 

“In  the  case  of  words,  a  number  of 


experiences  with  different  words  hav¬ 
ing  similar  combinaitions  will  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the 
part  of  a  new  word  having  the  same 
letter  grouping.  If  most  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles  of  a  new  word  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  various  other  words,  the 
whole  word  will  be  recognized. 

“For  example,  the  child  has  learned  ^ 
many  words  at  different  times  with  the 
sound  h  as  hot,  hear,  him,  and  so  forth. 
Also  he  has  learned  many  words  with 
the  sound  and  in  them  as  and,  sand, 
and  so  forth.  He  now  sees  the  word 
hand  for  the  first  time  and  recognizes 
it  immediately  although  the  words  ' 
having  the  common  sound  have  been 
learned  as  parts  of  meaningful  wholes 
rather  than  as  separate  phonetic  units 
or  as  words  strung  along  in  meaning¬ 
less  “families”  or  groups. 

“One  of  our  children  recognized  the 
word  mother  as  the  first  new  word  he 
did  not  have  to  be  told.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  to  have  made  it 
out  himself.  He  had  used  many  words 
containing  the  sound  m,  had  learned 
brother,  and  immediately  perceived  , 

mother  correctly  without  sounding  it  j 

out  and  without  thinking  that  the 
words  previously  learned  had  the 
sounds  that  made  up  the  new  word. 

“The  children  in  the  remedial 
classes  cannot  pass  the  simplest  test  in 
phonics  when  they  first  start  their  re¬ 
medial  work.  By  the  time  that  work 
is  completed  these  same  children  will 
pass  any  phonics  test  up  to  their  age 
level,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  been  taught  phonics,” 
words  grouped  by  sounds,  or,  for  that 
matter,  words  except  in  context. 

“The  more  the  individual  reads,  the  j 


4  The  Appraisal  of  Current  Practices  in  Readin^c,  Compiled  and  edited  by  William 
8.  Gray,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  61,  December  1945. 

5  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Subjects,  G.  M.  Femald,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co. 
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more  complex  is  his  apperceptive  back¬ 
ground  for  new  words.  Even  in  the 
case  of  long  words,  if  most  of  the  word 
is  supplied  from  experiences  with 
words  having  similar  sounds,  this  will 
give  the  individual  an  adequate  sen¬ 
sory  basis  for  the  perception  of  the 
word  as  a  whole,  provided  the  word  is 
one  he  uses  in  speech  or  understands 
when  he  hears  it.” 

To  put  the  above  psychologically  we 
should  have  some  such  statements  as 
follows : 

An  element  will  be  signaled  out  in 
a  compound  if  it  is  experienced  with 
varying  concomitants.  As  James  said 
long  ago,  “What  is  associated  now  with 
one  thing  and  now  with  another  tends 
to  become  dissociated  from  either  .... 
one  might  call  this  the  law  of  disso¬ 
ciation  by  varying  concomitants.”* 

Because  we  tend  to  associate  by  sim¬ 
ilarity  and  not  merely  by  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  objects  or  contiguity,  the  mind 
will  bring  together  like  objects  regard¬ 
less  of  time  or  space.  In  other  words 
it  is  not  necessary  to  “teach  the  child 
a  few  phonetic  elements”  as  such  in 
order  that  he  recognize  these  elements 
in  new  words.  The  application  of 
what  he  has  learned  in  words  in  con¬ 
text  to  new  words  is  immediate  with¬ 
out  any  such  unnatural  process.  The 
“phonetic  element”  has  no  contextual 
or  cultural  value  and  has  no  excuse 
for  its  use  unless  it  facilitates  learn¬ 
ing. 

We  are  much  puzzled  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  do  not  ''jnaJce  tise  of  conr 
textual  clues”  To  quote  again  from 
our  text  (p.  52). 

“Soon  after  the  child  is  able  to  learn 
from  the  printed  word,  he  begins  to 
generalize  and  to  make  out  new  words 
from  their  resemblance  to  words  he 
6 


already  knows.  If  the  case  is  handled 
skillfully  enough,  the  child  is  now 
eager  to  read.  He  is  allowed  to  read 
as  much  as  he  wants  to  and  about  any¬ 
thing  that  is  of  interest  to  him.  Some 
children  will  react  positively  to  books 
and  magazines  on  the  subject  of 
mechanics,  science,  and  similar  topics. 
Other  children  will  get  the  drive  of  in¬ 
terest  better  from  stories.  In  all  cases 
it  is  essential  that  the  content  of  the 
reading  material  be  such  that  the  child 
will  continue  to  read  what  he  starts 
in  order  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to 
know,  whether  this  is  the  mechanism 
of  an  engine  or  the  fate  of  a  hero.” 

p.  49.  “Because  the  children  al¬ 
ways  write  about  things  that  interest 
them,  and  because  their  first  reading 
is  the  printed  form  of  what  they  have 
written,  they  develop  a  reading  vocabu¬ 
lary  not  only  of  the  more  commonly 
used  words  but  also  of  words  connected 
with  particular  subjects.  Finally  the 
children  want  to  find  out  more  about 
these  topics  and  begin  to  read.  They 
write  all  they  know  about  Africa,  for 
instance.  They  get  some  added  inform 
mation  from  pictures  in  the  National 
Geographic  and  other  magazines. 
They  write  about  the  people,  their 
customs,  the  way  they  live,  and  so 
forth.  Finally  the  children  start  to 
read  about  Africa.  Because  they  have 
just  been  writing  many  of  the  words 
they  find  in  the  articles  that  they  try 
to  read,  they  do  surprisingly  well  in 
making  out  the  content  of  even  quite 
diflScult  material.” 

Finally  we  find  on  page  39  of  Re¬ 
medial  Techniques,  “Words  should 
always  be  used  in  context.”  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  child  should  know  the 
meaning  of  all  words  that  he  learns. 
It  is  also  important  that  he  should  ex- 
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perience  the  words  in  meaningful 
groups.  He  usually  has  a  sufficiently 
extensive  speaking  vocabulary  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  words  with  reference 
to  those  things  which  interest  him. 
Even  if  his  vocabulary  is  somewhat 
limited,  it  is  better  for  him  to  start 
his  work  with  the  learning  of  words 
he  already  knows  how  to  use  in 
speech.” 

On  p.  133  of  the  Chicago  Study,  we 
find  this  statement.  “It  makes  no 
direct  contribuiion  to  a  under  percep¬ 
tual  span  or  regular  eye-movements, 
except  as  the  child  may  make  such  ad¬ 
justments  as  a  result  of  immediate 
recognition  of  words.  No  aid  is  given 
in  acquiring  reasonable  speed  of  read¬ 
ing  except  indirectly.” 

In  answer  we  quote  the  following:^ 
“The  amount  of  reading  the  individ¬ 
ual  must  do  before  he  is  considered  a 
completed  case  will  depend  upon  the 
educational  age  he  must  reach.  The 
younger  child  who  will  continue  his 
reading  in  connection  with  regular 
school  and  home  activities  needs  only 
to  reach  the  reading  achievement  level 
of  the  class  in  which  he  will  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  his  remedial  work.  The 
older  subject  must  give  much  more 
time  to  this  last  stage  if  he  is  to  go 
back  into  his  normal  group. 

“In  any  case  in  which  the  subject 
is  to  be  returned  to  any  upper  read¬ 
ing  group,  the  following  things  must 
be  accomplished: — (3)  The  complex 
concept  development  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  individual  to  perceive 
w’ord  groups  as  such. — This  last  step 
is  most  difficult  to  complete  without 
skillful  handling.  Many  teachers  will 
carry  a  reading  case  through  the  first 
stages  with  great  enthusiasm  and  en¬ 
counter  no  difficulty  but  will  expect 

7  Femald,  G.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

8  Fernald,  G.  M.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-S2. 


some  miracle  to  complete  the  process 
and  give  the  individual  that  flexible, 
immediate  recognition  of  various  word 
groups  with  words  arranged  in  all  the 
combinations  in  which  they  occur  in 
printed  material.  It  is  certain  that 
the  failures  reported  in  many  remedial 
reading  cases  are  due  to  the  failure  to 
give  the  individual  the  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  for  intelligent  and 
rapid  reading.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  woik 
is  stopped  at  the  stage  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  reads  new  material  slowlj 
and,  if  left  to  his  own  devices,  word 
by  word. 

“In  all  our  cases  the  remedial  wwk 
is  continued  until  the  individual  is 
able  to  go  back  into  his  proper  age 
group  and  read  well  enough  to  mal^ 
satisfactory  progress  there.  For  the 
younger  child  this  means  that  he  will 
continue  to  learn  to  read  as  a  part  of 
his  school  work  and  so  eventually 
achieve  the  skill  necessary  for  adult 
reading.  For  the  older  individual  it 
means  that  the  work  must  be  c(m- 
tinued  until  sufficient  skill  has  been 
achieved  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  read  with  speed  and  comprehension 
any  material  suited  to  his  age  and 
intelligence.” 

Then  follow  2Jlf  pages^  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  definite  means  of  speeding  up 
reading  in  cases  in  which  reading  is 
slow. 

It  is  true  that  children  who  learn 
to  read  by  the  method  under  criticism 
do  not  need  to  learn  to  read  by  word 
groups  because  that  is  the  way  they 
read.  Speed  in  reading  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  perception  of  word 
groups  as  such.  Because  they  have 
never  read  anything  but  word  groups, 
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the  word  group  has  become  their  unit 
of  perception.  All  the  detail  has  been 
connected  with  the  learning  to  write 
words  which  even  as  they  are  written 
have  the  background  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Reading  by  word  groups  is  the 
basis  of  comprehension  and  speed  in 
writing. 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  giving  aid 
in  acquiring  reasonable  speed  of  read¬ 
ing — directly — if  this  can  be  done — 
as  it  is  “indirectly/’  The  fact  is  that 
our  children  are  given  aid  in  acquiring 
speed  of  reading  indirectly  if  possible 
and  directly  only  if  necessary.  At  any 
rate  they  all  have  it  before  we  call 
them  finished  and  ready  to  go  back  in¬ 
to  r^ular  work.  We  might  add  that 
our  records  show  that  this  speed  has 
been  developed  easily,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
accomplished  indirectly.  If  there  are 
ways  of  teaching  which  give  the  in¬ 
dividual  speed  without  speed  exercises 
as  such,  it  seems  to  the  writer  desir¬ 
able  to  use  those  methods. 

All  this  work  is  described  in  detail 
in  our  book  and  in  various  articles. 
We  do  not  use  the  speed  up  methods 
in  our  cases  that  are  already  speeded 
up,  but  we  do  use  them  and  describe 
exactly  what  we  do  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  need  exists. 

On  page  134  of  the  Chicago  study 
is  the  following  statement:  “Also, 
since  words  are  learned  from  written 
forms,  recognition  of  printed  forms  of 
letters  and  words  is  not  easily  accom¬ 
plished.’’ 

In  answer  to  the  above  we  quote;® 
“The  word  is  written  for  the  child 
with  Crayola  on  paper  in  plain  black¬ 
board-size  script,  or  in  print,  if  manvr 
script  writing  is  used.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  prefer  script  but  there  is 
9  Pernald,  G.  M.,  op.  cit.  p.  35. 


nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  kin- 
aesthetic  method  with  manuscript 
writing  if  that  is  preferred.  We  have 
always  used  manuscript  writing  in 
any  of  our  cases  that  are  to  return  to 
a  school  which  is  addicted  to  manu¬ 
script  writing.  The  reasons  we  pre¬ 
fer  script  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
word  is  written  as  a  unit  and  remains 
a  separate  entity  within  a  meanings 
ful  whole.  The  flow  of  the  hand  is 
not  interrupted  by  making  separate 
symbols  for  each  letter.  (2)  Script 
is  really  as  much  like  print  as  the 
manuscript  writing  of  most  children. 

(3)  Script  is  much  easier  than  the 
laborious  printing — often  drawing  of 
the  separate  letters.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  process  the  word  is  frequently  lost. 

(4)  There  has  never  been  a  particle  of 
diflSculty  in  the  transfer  from  script 
to  print  in  any  of  our  cases.  The 
child  writes  a  story — he  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  meaning — is  interested  in 
what  he  has  written — it  is  printed  and 
he  reads  it.  The  detail  comes  in  the 
writing — the  fact  that  writing  and 
printing  are  not  identical  makes  for 
more  rapid  reading. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  our  book 
that  prohibits  manuscript  writing  if 
anyone  likes  it.  We  shall  also  have 
some  data  on  experiments  in  transfer. 
At  present  we  have  over  90%  reten¬ 
tion.  (5)  Our  percentage  of  word 
recognition  is  from  85  to  99  on  words 
that  have  been  written  in  individual 
self-expression.  In  Mrs.  Keller’s  work 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools,  out 
of  5,980  words  learned  by  18  children, 
94  per  cent  were  recognized  on  re¬ 
reading  and  out  of  20,870  words  writ¬ 
ten  in  four  rooms,  17,658  or  85  per 
cent  were  recognized  on  re-check. 
That  is  the  recognition  of  the  word 
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after  it  hae  been  written  in  script  as 
a  part  of  meaningful  content  is  as 
satisfactory  as  the  above  percentages 
would  indicate. 

(P.  291,  Remedial  Techniques) — 
Caae  of  R.  W.  17  years  old,  total  dis¬ 
ability,  107  I.Q.  In  three  months 
learned  823  new  words,  of  these  he 
reoognired  750  or  91.13  per  cent  on  a 
check  made  one  month  after  the  words 
were  written  in  script. 

Our  latest  check  on  percentage  of  re¬ 
call  gives  an  average  of  92  per  cent, 
with  some  of  our  cases  of  higher  in¬ 
telligence  as  high  as  99  per  cent.  That 
is,  the  transfer  from  script  to  print  is 
made  with  no  difficulty  by  intelligent 
children  and  adults.  The  similarity 
between  the  written  word  and  printed 
word  is  sufficient  to  make  the  former 
recall  the  latter.  In  all  the  cases  we 
have  handled  we  have  had  no  difficulty 
on  this  score.  Our  children  write 
what  they  want  to  write  and  read  it 
in  print  with  no  difficulty. 

(P.  94,  Remedial  Techniques, 

“Even  cases  of  total  disability  use  diffi¬ 
cult  words  without  restriction  in  their 
first  writings  and  recognize  from  85 
to  95  per  cent  of  all  words  so  written 
on  later  presentation.” 

On  P.  134  of  the  Chicago  study, 
it  is  stated:  **The  writer  has  worked 
with  children  who  are  unwilling  to  re¬ 
trace  the  words  as  often  as  is  needed 
to  achieve  learning  in  the  initial  stage. 
Hence  they  become  bored, ^  and  the 
learning  rate  decreases.** 

Anyone  who  has  seen  our  children 
at  work  knows  that  we  do  not  have 
this  difficulty.  The  children  under¬ 
stand  that  tracing  is  only  an  initial 
stage  of  learning  which  will  soon  not 
be  necessary.  They  have  big  word 
files  while  tracing  and  small  word  files 
ready  as  soon  as  tracing  is  no  longer 


necessary.  Often  after  two  or  three 
weeks  the  child  begins  to  write  some 
words  without  tracing.  In  cases  in 
which  “the  child  becomes  bored,” 
something  must  be  wrong  with  some 
detail  of  the  application  of  the  method. 
Either  the  child  continues  tracing  for 
too  long  a  period,  or  he  does  not  o(m- 
nect  the  sound  with  the  tracing  and  | 
the  writing  of  the  word,  but  traces  it 
mechanically,  or  he  sounds  it  out 
elaborately  distorting  it  as  he  does  so, 
so  that  the  word  is  no  longer  in  hii 
mind,  or  he  is  not  writing  something 
of  interest  to  himself.  It  is  a  rather 
nice  adjustment  to  set  up  the  tracing 
process  as  part  of  the  learning  tech¬ 
nique  and  to  let  it  continue  only  so 
long  as  it  is  needed.  There  is  one 
final  point  here  and  that  is  that  it  may 
be  that  the  child  who  is  bored  would 
learn  better  by  some  other  method; 
that  is,  tracing  may  be  the  wr<Hig 
method  for  him. 

When  we  take  a  child  who  has  { 
failed  by  other  methods  and  he  b^ns 
to  learn  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  rein-  j 
forcement  of  the  kinaesthetic  factors  i 
— and  he  traces  only  as  long  as  he 
can’t  learn  any  other  way — we  do  not 
have  any  trouble  with  the  interest  in 
tracing  or  the  learning  that  goes  with 
it.  We  might  add  that  we  have  never 
recommended  tracing  for  any  other 
children,  except  as  an  easy  means  of 
getting  good  penmanship  in  children  i 
just  learning  to  write,  or  children  who  j 
need  to  improve  penmanship.  It  may  j 
be  that  tracing  is  done  as  a  chore  in 
a  mechanical  fashion  in  a  room  where 
other  children  have  learned  without 
tracing. 

In  all  our  work  during  these  yean 
we  have  been  able  to  put  over  tracing 
in  such  a  way  that  the  child  is  de-  j 
lighted  to  do  it  The  individual  who  I 
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neede  it  discovers  that  he  can  learn 
so  easily  this  way.  We  never  make  it 
an  arduous  task  to  be  accomplished. 
He  wants  to  learn ;  has  always  wanted 
to  learn;  and  now  he  finds  he  can 
learn.  The  first  words  are  great 
achievements.  He  finds  he  can  write 
anything  he  wants  to  write.  He  has 
a  word  file  that  is  becoming  filled  with 
these  words,  and  he  is  making  beauti¬ 
ful  books.  He  reads  his  stories  to 
other  children,  teachers  and  guests.  It 
is  one  joyful,  triumphant  process.  He 
especially  delights  in  his  word  file.  He 
always  wants  to  take  his  books  and 
file  home.  The  word  file  is  security. 
No  one  is  going  to  ask  him  to  write 
or  read  a  word  he  doesn’t  know. 

If  he  has  written  the  word  already, 
he  has  only  to  get  it  out  of  his  file  if 
he  wants  to  write  it  and  isn’t  sure  just 
how  to  do  this.  If  he  hasn’t  it  in  his 
file,  the  teacher  is  there  to  write  it 
for  him  and  it  is  added  to  his  file.  I 
repeat  that  those  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  who  have  seen  our  children  at 
work  know  this  is  so.  There  isn't  any 
"getting  children  to  retrace  words  as 
often  as  is  needed  to  achieve  learning” 
— because  they  do  this  of  their  own 
accord  as  a  part  of  the  successful 
learning  process.  We  never  force 
them  to  trace  words  "as  often  as  is 
needed,”  we  just  let  them  do  it. 

In  Chapter  16  of  the  “Appraisal  of 
Current  Practices,”  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  under  the  discussion 
of  Current  Methods  of  Teaching  Word 
Perception,  by  William  Kottmeyer; 

"First  there  are  the  tdeatianal 
methods,  which  emphasizes  a  direct 
connection  between  printed  symbol  and 
the  thought  of  idea  represented  by  it.” 
We  are  glad  to  be  placed  under  this 
head  as  this  is  exactly  what  we  attempt 
to  do.  We  can  see  no  aim  in  reading 


except  to  have  the  printed  symbol  call 
up  as  quickly  and  directly  as  possible 
the  thought  or  idea  for  which  it  stands. 

On  page  183,  we  find  the  following: 
"Children  are  never  permitted  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  or  erase  parts  of  words.” 
A  complete  reference  to  our  text 
should  be  given  if  the  partial  quota¬ 
tion  is  to  be  clear — R^edial  Tech¬ 
niques,  p.  39:  “In  case  of  error  or 
interruption  in  writing  the  word,  the 
incorrect  form  is  covered  or  crossed 
out.  The  child  then  starts  the  word 
again  and  writes  it  as  a  whole.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
look  at  the  word  or  even  trace  it  again 
before  he  can  write  it  correctly.  The 
word  is  never  patched  up  by  erasing 
the  incorrect  part  and  substituting  the 
correction. 

“For  exiample,  the  child  starts  to 
write  the  word  Florida..  He  writes 
For  as  the  first  syllable.  This  is  cov¬ 
ered  or  the  paper  is  turned  over.  The 
child  looks  at  the  word  again,  tracing 
it  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  then  writes 
the  entire  word  Florida. 

“The  reason  for  this  procedure  is 
that  the  various  movements  of  erasing, 
correcting  single  letters  or  syllables, 
and  so  forth,  break  the  word  up  into 
a  meaningless  total  which  does  not  re¬ 
present  the  word.  After  the  child  has 
gone  through  with  the  jumbled  asso¬ 
ciations  that  occur  as  the  word  is  be¬ 
ing  patched  together,  he  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  word  when  it  is  presented  to 
him  in  correct  form.”  That  is,  al¬ 
though  the  child  does  not  correct 
errors  by  a  process  that  gives  him  a 
jumbled  set  of  associations,  he  does 
correct  all  errors  by  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

On  page  205  (Remedial  Tech¬ 
niques)  we  make  the  following  state¬ 
ments  concerning  spelling.  “Any  mis- 
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spelled  words  are  crossed  out  with 
crayola  in  such  a  way  that  the  incor¬ 
rect  form  is  obliterated  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  is  written  in  its  place.  The 
child  goes  over  this  paper  and  learns 
the  words  he  has  missed.  If  a  ‘spell¬ 
ing  period’  is  part  of  the  child’s  pro¬ 
gram,  these  words  are  studied  during 
this  period.” 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
section  (P.  184,  Chap.  16,  Appraisal 
of  Current  Practices),  "Many  chil¬ 
dren  all  too  soon  reach  their  limits  in 
establishing  associations  between  word 
forms  and  meanings.  They  become 
overwhelmed  by  the  ever  increasing 
flow  of  words  and  more  words.  They 
do  not  note  likenesses  and  differences 
with  care;  they  fail  to  perceive  phone¬ 
tic  principles;  they  do  not  recognize 
enough  words  to  make  intelligent  use 
of  context  clues.  They  confuse  mono¬ 
syllabic  words  of  similar  pattern  and 
are  helpless  in  dealing  with  multi¬ 
syllabic  words.  They  soon  become  so 
discouraged  with  their  oum  helpless¬ 
ness,  especially  if  they  are  required  to 
struggle  with  reading  material  of  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  through  the  grades, 
that  they  make  little  effort  to  learn.** 

If  the  above  is  supposed  to  apply  to 
our  “methods,”  then  we  should  say 
that  the  description  does  not  fit.  The 
more  our  children  read,  the  more 
meaningful  do  the  associations  become, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  children  who 
learn  by  other  methods.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  monosyllabic  words,  children 
who  have  failed  to  distinguish  between 
somewhat  similar  words  as  when  and 
where,  saw  and  was,  have  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them  after  they  have 
written  them  a  few  times  in  content. 
In  fact  the  rapidity  with  which  this 


type  of  confusion  is  cleared  up  isi« 
quite  amazing.  New  and  difficult  | 
longer  words  are  recognized  more  ^ 
quickly  than  is  usually  the  case  with  1 
children  who  have  been  taught  “phono- 
tic  principles”  as  such. 

A  further  fact  which  Mr.  Kott-  ^ 
meyer  seems  to  overlook  is  that  a 
thousand  or  at  most  1500  words  make 
up  nino-tenths  of  any  written  expres¬ 
sion  from  Shakespeare  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  To  quote  from  Leonard 
Ayres “At  first  the  purpose  was  to 
identify  the  2,000  most  commonly 
used  words,  but  this  project  was  aban¬ 
doned  becaused  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  impossible  of  realization.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  identify  the  10  com¬ 
monest  words  in  English.  These  are 
probably  the,  and,  of,  to,  I,  a,  in,  that, 
you,  for.  With  their  repetitions  they 
constitute  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
the  words  we  write.  Save  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns,  they  are  essential  in 
writing  about  any  subject,  whatever  its 
nature,  from  Aaron  through  zythum.-” 
“Thus  the  first  of  these  figures  shows 
that  the  50  commonest  words  are  re¬ 
peated  so  frequently  that  with  their 
repetitions  they  constitute  nearly  half 
of  all  the  words  we  write.  The  first 
300  words  make  up  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  writing  of  this  kind  and 
the  1,000  words  with  their  repetitions 
constitute  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
this  sort  of  written  material.” 

Consequently  the  child  in  reading 
does  not  come  upon  a  mass  of  new 
words  but  repeats  the  same  words  over 
and  over  with  certain  new  words 
brought  in  as  new  topics  are  discussed. 

If  the  child  has  learned  the  thousand 
Ayres  words  in  connection  with  any 
sort  of  reading  or  writing,  he  will  con- 


10  Measurement  of  Ability  in  Spelling,  Ayres,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  pp.  8,  10,  !!• 
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tinue  reading  and  writing  these  same 
words  regardless  of  the  topics  under 
consideration.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  statement,  we  should  suggest 
that  the  critic  check  the  Ayres  list 
with  any  paragraph  on  any  topic  what¬ 
soever. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  the  kinaesthetic  fac¬ 
tors,”  we  are  at  present  working  on 
this  problem.  We  might  suggest  here 
certain  reasons  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  correctness  of  some  such  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  spurt  of  learning  that 
occurs  in  our  worst  cases  as  soon  as 
the  kinspsthetic  elements  are  included 
in  the  learning  process. 

(1)  In  our  cases  of  extreme  and 
total  reading  disability,  60  to  1  of  the 
cases  are  males  (less  than  2% 
females).  It  is  probable  that  the  male 
is  more  dynamic  in  his  learning  than 
the  female.  Yet  our  educational  system 
is  largely  dominated  by  women  at  the 
present  time. 

(2)  These  individuals  who  seem 
to  need  the  kinsesthetic  content  in 
reading  use  kinaesthetic  cues  not  only 
in  reading  but  in  learning  other  things 
as  foreign  language,  arithmetic,  points 
of  the  compass,  codes,  etc.  In  our  ex¬ 
periments  with  Braille  and  mazes, 
they  are  superior  to  the  control  groups 
in  learning  rate  and  accuracy.  They 
are  superior  in  transposition  of  ma¬ 
terial,  as  in  the  rotated  maze. 

(3)  In  cases  of  acquired  alexia 
due  to  brain  injury  or  lesion,  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  lost  the  ability  they 
once  had  to  read,  are  still  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  words  if  they  trace  them  (use 
kinaesthetic  cues).  In  experiments  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los 


Angeles,  such  cases  ha7e  been  taught 
to  read  again  by  this  method.  (Reme¬ 
dial  Techniques,  pp.  273-276,  167, 
163).  A  group  of  such  cases  is  being 
worked  with  here  at  the  present  time. 

(4)  In  everything  they  do,  it  is 
evident  that  these  people  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  kinaesthetic  cues.  In  doing 
mental  tests,  children  do  such  tests  as 
orientation,  inclosed  boxes,  etc.,  by 
using  kinaesthetic  cues  quite  obviously. 
One  has  only  to  watch  them  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  they  depend  on 
such  cues. 

It  is  our  opinion  after  many  years 
of  this  work,  that  too  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  visual  methods  of 
teaching  reading  at  the  expense  of  the 
kinaesthetic.  As  we  have  suggested, 
this  may  be  due  to  the  dominance  of 
women  in  education,  and  the  fact  that 
women  as  a  whole  are  less  dynamic 
than  men  in  their  learning.  We  feel 
strongly  that  writing  and  reading 
should  develop  together.  Instead  the 
present  practice  in  teaching  reading 
is  to  insist  that  the  child  learn  to  read 
first  and  then  write.  This  seems  to 
work  well  with  most  girls, and  with 
many  boys.  Many  of  them  do  not 
want  to  write  first.  But  we  seem  to 
have  a  goodly  number  of  boys  and  a 
very  few  girls  who  need  to  write  as 
well  as  read. 

They  need  the  feel  of  making  the 
word  at  the  same  time  they  say  and 
see  it.  These  children  have  the  same 
need  in  all  their  learning  processes. 
The  most  direct  expression  of  the  word 
in  terms  of  the  individual’s  own  move¬ 
ments  is  to  write  it.  If  the  child  is 
learning  proper  foundation  words 
they  are  words  whose  meaning  he 


11  Kottmeyer,  Wm.,  The  Appraisal  of  Current  Practices  in  Reading’,  Suppl.  Ed. 
Mono.  No.  61,  Chapter  XVI,  p.  185. 
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knows  so  that  it  isn’t  necessary  to  have 
him  act  them  out,  define  them  or  even 
have  pictorial  representations  of  them. 
The  most  direct  representation  of  the 
word  is  the  writing  or  printing  of  the 
word  itself.  Yet  this  is  omitted  in 
many  of  our  systems  of  reading.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  child  can 


first  develop  perception  of  the  word 
from  the  visual  impression  alone  with 
some  auditory  reinforcement. 

Later  he  is  allowed  to  learn  to  write 
but  by  the  time  some  children  are 
allowed  to  learn  to  write,  the  words 
have  become  vague,  meaningless  ob¬ 
jects. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


No  Exit  and  The  Flies.  By  Jean-Paul 
Sartre.  Enfrlish  versions  by  Stuart  Gil¬ 
bert.  New  York.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1947. 
166  pages.  $2.50. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre  is  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  new  French  philosophical  move¬ 
ment  called  Existentialism,  a  movement 
which  is  causing  considerable  stir  in 
philosophical  circles.  He  is,  moreover, 
one  of  France’s  contemporary  novelists, 
essayists,  and  pla>'wrights.  The  1940-47 
theatrical  season  in  New  York  saw  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  his  most  provocative 
plays.  No  Exit.  This  play  is  a  modem 
morality  play.  Its  three  chief  characters 
are  condemned  to  hell — a  new  kind  of  hell 
— because  of  crimes  against  simple  hu¬ 
manity.  Sartre  works  out  his  problem  in 
a  very  effective  manner  and  climaxes 
arise  from  their  separate  discoveries  of 
each  other  and  of  the  way  in  which  their 
sins  are  to  be  punished. 

The  second  play  included  in  the  volume 
le  The  Flies,  a  retelling  in  modern  idiom 
of  the  Orestes-Electra  story.  Both  plays 


are  splendidly  transcribed  into  EngUA 
and  both  make  splendid  reading.  —  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Thomas  Henry  Burrowes,  1805-1871. 
By  Robert  Landis  Mohr.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1944. 
xiii  and  271  pages.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  scholarly  biography  and  ap 
praisal  of  Thomas  Henry  Burrowes,  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  common 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
author  of  the  Normal  School  law  of  that 
state.  Burrowes  was  twice  Pennsylvania’! 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
was  also  the  organizer  of  the  SoldienT 
Orphan  Schools;  the  founder  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Journal ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  president  of  the  Penna^ 
vania  State  Agricultural  (College.  Dr. 
Mohr,  the  biographer,  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  zeal  and  his  scholarly  researdL 
Thomas  Henry  Burroures  recreates  in  vital 
chapters  the  career  of  one  of  Amerioa'i 
great  leaders  in  nineteenth-century  edu¬ 
cation.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 
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Good  Instmaion,  Good  Salaries 


By  CARL  G. 

MERSON  W.  Kaufmann,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  township  school  board 
near  Philadelphia,  wrote  recently 
to  the  editor  of  Life  expressing  his 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  campaign 
to  raise  teachers’  salaries.  But  he 
said:  “Teachers  wish  to  be  classed  as 
professional  people,  yet  they  pushed 
through  the  tenure  law  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  board  to  get  rid  of 
poor  teachers — and  there  are  some.”* 
This  point  about  poor  teachers,  as  Mr. 
Kaufmann  indicated,  has  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  teacher  compensation.  The 
best  of  public  opinion  will  favor  pay¬ 
ing  good  teachers  good  salaries,  but 
it  will  not  favor  paying  good  salaries 
to  teachers  who  obviously  do  not  carry 
on  their  work  with  energy,  skill,  and 
enthusiasm. 

A  tenure  law  is  designed,  of  course, 
to  give  justice.  Teachers  who  do  their 
work  well  have  no  right  to  be  deprived 
of  their  jobs,  and  a  tenure  law  should 
have  legal  machinery  to  establish  this 
condition.  But  a  tenure  law  must  also 
give  justice  to  taxpayers,  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  high  type  of  instruction  for 
a  high  salary. 

*  See  Life  for  January  27,  p.  7. 
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The  trend  of  public  opinion  now  in¬ 
dicates  that  teachers  will  be  given 
much  better  consideration  in  the  near 
future.  If  this  happy  day  comes 
about,  teachers  must  protect  it.  One 
thing  they  will  have  to  do  is  to  develop 
an  intolerance  for  a  teacher  who  is 
plainly  sloughing  on  the  job.  They 
ought  to  develop  an  attitude  toward 
such  a  person  that  will  force  him 
either  to  reform  or  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
fession.  If  they  don’t,  such  lazy  or 
indifferent  teachers  will  build  a  public 
opinion  against  all  teachers,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  public  to  pay  will 
be  lessened. 

It  may  sound  shocking,  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  about  6  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  all  systems  should  be 
relieved  of  their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  for  inefficiency  or  general 
influence  on  growing  youth.  Another 
5  per  cent  should  be  put  under  surveil- 
lace,  and  if  found  wanting  should  be 
removed  a  year  later.  Yes,  things  in 
the  education  profession  should  get 
rough  for  a  few  who  think  they  have 
their  jobs  cinched  for  life  and  can 
dawdle  along — rough,  that  is,  if  the 
public  decides  to  pay  for  a  high  type 
of  instruction. 
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lum.  By  Arthur  T.  Jergild  and  Associatee. 
New  York :  Teachers  Ck)llege,  Columbia 
University.  1946  xi  and  247  pages.  $2.75. 

Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum 
was  prepared  for  the  Horace  Mann-Lin- 
coln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation. 
The  volume  is  the  result  of  a  major  study 
of  the  appraisal  of  child  development  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  standpoint  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  curriculum.  A  fundamen¬ 
tal  premise  was  established  in  the  thesis 
that  an  understanding  of  child  growth 
and  development  is  basic  to  sound  curricu¬ 
lum  planning.  The  first  chapter  defines 
the  child  development  approach  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  as  an  effort  to  apply  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  study  of  children  themselves.  The 
second  chapter  sets  forth  a  number  of 
principles  of  development  that  have  im¬ 
plications  for  education.  Four  chapters 
follow  that,  dealing  with  the  infant,  the 
preschool  child,  the  elementary  school 
child,  and  the  adolescent.  These  chapters 
sketch  some  of  the  major  characteristics 
of  children  at  various  maturity  levels. — 
William  P.  Seabb,  New  York  University. 

The  Lives  of  Eighteen  from  Princeton. 
Edited  by  Willard  Thorp.  1946.  Prince¬ 
ton:  Princeton  University  Press,  xi  and 
356  pag^es.  $3.75. 

Princeton  University  is  celebrating  its 
two  hundreth  anniversary.  Founded  in 
1746,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (which 
assumed  the  title  of  Princeton  University 
in  1896)  has  had  a  long,  interesting,  and 
fruitful  career.  The  Lives  of  Eighteen 
from  Princeton  presents  a  galaxy  of  eigh¬ 
teen  remarkable  alumni  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  institution.  Here  truly 
is  the  Princeton  family — all  the  way  from 
William  Patterson,  who  was  a  forerunner 
to  John  Marshall  in  American  judicial 
bistoiy,  to  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
canonized  as  a  patron  saint  of  the  jazz 
age  of  the  1920*8.  Such  well-know'n  fig¬ 


ures  as  “Light  Horse’’  Harry  Lee,  James 
Madison,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  are  prs. 
seated  and  to  these  are  added  biographlss 
of  the  great,  but  less  popular  and  well* 
known  figures,  such  as  Charles  Hod(% 
John  Sharpenstein  Hager,  and  Frands 
Preston  Blair,  Jr.  The  Lives  of  Eightess 
from  Princeton  is  by  no  means  for  the 
sons  of  Old  Nassau  alone;  it  is  a  voIubm 
of  biographies  of  important  national  flg. 
ures.  —  William  P.  Seabb,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Princeton:  1746-1896.  By  Thomsi 
Jefferson  Wertenbaker.  Princeton.  The 
Princeton  University  Press.  1946.  viii 
and  425  pages.  $3.75. 

Princeton  is  celebrating  its  bicentenniil 
and  its  distinguished  historian,  ProfesHr 
Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker,  has  pn- 
pared  this  story  of  the  progress  of  thii 
solid  seat  of  learning  from  its  humble  be¬ 
ginnings  in  the  days  of  the  New  Lighto 
down  to  the  3’ear  when  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  cast  off  its  old  name  and  truly  be¬ 
came  Princeton  University.  Dr.  Wertes- 
baker  points  out  the  bitter  strife  thst 
existed  between  the  varieties  of  Calvii- 
ism — the  New  Lights  and  the  Old  Side— 
and  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
establishment  of  the  college.  Tliroughoil 
its  long  career,  Princeton  has  been  for 
tunate  in  the  leadership  exercised  by  iti 
president.  Students,  especially  in  the 
days  before  the  athletic  program  becsoe 
an  established  aspect  of  the  college  scene, 
were  a  virile  lot  and  Princeton  was  no 
exception  in  the  matter  of  student  riots 
Problems  of  curricula  expansion  and  uni¬ 
versity  policy  are  thoroughly  traced.  To 
those  who  have  read  Dr.  Wertenbaker^ 
studies  in  the  various  areas  of  Americsi 
colonial  history,  it  is  harly  necessary  to 
mention  this  scholar’s  gift  for  writing. 
Princeton :  1746-1896  is  decidedly  inter 

esting  reading  for  all,  whether  alumni  and 
staff  of  Princeton  or  not.  —  William  P. 
Seabb,  New  York  University. 
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